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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HIS is to notify change of address. We have moved from 229 

Strand to 14 Burleigh Street, Strand, which is in the environs 

of Covent Garden. It may possibly have its advantages. The 

numerous persons who call on us with manuscripts or letters 
of introduction, or merely in order to pass the time of day, may be 
tempted to buy us flowers on the way. As valediction I quote what I 
wrote when, in 1925, we last moved ¢ =. ie 


Our letters in future should be addressed to 229, Strand. The building is one 
of two old houses immediately opposite the Law Courts, and a few doors away 
from Prince Henry’s Room. From our front windows we can see the Divorce 
Court queue ; at the back we look upon a courtyard of piping and glazed white 
brick ; but the house itself is charming. The shop on the ground floor, which is in 
the occupation of an agent for Orlik pipes, has been recently given an agreeable little 
front in the Italianate Elizabethan style. The rest of the building, the upper stories 
of which are overhung, is ours. We have painted the front white, with black window 
frames ; we hope shortly to introduce a note of colour, and of information, with 
an orange and black sign, bearing the Mercury Head. High above the street is a 
flat roof, surrounded by a tall iron railing, from which anyone who dares a very 
steep ladder and a drapery of cobwebs, will be able to see the Lord Mayor’s show, 
and obtain an excellent view of the President of Czecho-Slovakia or the Akhoond of 
Swat whenever one of those potentates is conducted in state through the City to 
the Guildhall. The rooms, except for the main office, are small and full of nooks; the 
Editorial room is reached by descending steps, is entirely walled with white painted 
wood, and contains a kitchen range and a colossal dresser, the shelves and drawers 
of which are now perverted from the service of the culinary, to those of the literary 
gods. We were never more comfortable in our lives, and a vested interest will 
now reinforce our enthusiasm for the preservation of the ancient buildings of 
London. 

As soon as we had entered into occupation of this house—one of the very few 
seventeenth century buildings remaining within the four-mile radius—we naturally 
began to inquire into its history. Perhaps Lord Burghley, or Alexander Pope, 
or Charles Peace, lived here : we might be able to put up a tablet. We discovered 
less than we should like to have discovered. In 1635 Sir John Denham (the poet 
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of Cooper’s Hill) in a “ drunken frolic ” blotted out all the signs from Temple 
Bar to Charing Cross. Ours was doubtless one of them : so far, so good. Congreve 
died in Surrey Street in 1729 ; but that is round the corner. Johnson had his 
Essex Club headquarters in Essex Street ; that, though nearer, is still round the 
corner. Mrs. Siddons and Mrs. Bracegirdle lived in or near the Strand, but we 
don’t know where ; and Tom’s Coffee House was in Devereux Court. Pepys, 
Johnson, Mrs. Thrale and Lamb must have often passed the windows on their 
way to St. Clement Danes ; but that is not No. 229. Gay in his Trivia writes of 
this part of London : 

Where the low penthouse bows the walker’s head 

And the rough pavement wounds the yielding tread. 

Where not a post protects the narrow space, 

And strings in twine, combs, dangle in the face. 


Here at last we are getting warm : at any rate in a print of the crinoline period, 
No. 229 is represented as a shop displaying the sign “‘ Patent Medicines and 
Combs.” An earlier print, by A. Bertoist, in 1771, shows the house as part of the 
background of a ‘‘ Grand Procession of the Seald Miserable Masons, 1742.” 
In the eighteenth century Shipley’s Drawing School was at No. 229 ; Nathaniel 
Smith and Nollekens were pupils there. The Society of Arts had its first meetings 
here ; and later the house became the home of Rawle, the antiquary and friend of 
Captain Grose. A history but not too much of a history. We do not feel overawed 
by it and hope to give the edifice some small additional claim to survival when 
the gentlemen who wish to erect “‘ commodious office premises ”’ begin to cast 
their greedy eyes upon it. 
Sic transit, once more. 


Offices and the Arts 


6 ane is the fourth office we have had. The first was an attic, long and 
whitewashed, at the top of a Victorian printing works. The second, in 
Poppins Court, was in an ex-printing works reputed to date from Queen 
Anne, all whitewash and dark oak beams. My own, the editorial, room 
was at the top of the building ; it was almost as large as a cathedral, and 
visitors came into it up something like a ship’s companion, first the head, 
then the shoulders, then the rest, emerging out of the floor. This secluded 
edifice was pulled down, to make room for an extension of the Daily 
Express. ‘Then we moved to one of the few remaining pre-Fire buildings 
in the Metropolitan area : a Jacobean dwelling-house facing the law-courts 
with overhanging upper stories and a kitchen-range in what is conven- 
tionally known as the Editor’s Sanctum. When we moved into it 
most of the things that the human frame requires were within easy reach. 
On the ground floor was a tobacco shop with a carved mock Renaissance 
entry. Next on the east was a bookshop. Next on the west was a tavern. 
Next to that was a shop where guns, cricket bats, tennis rackets, golf clubs 
and croquet mallets could be bought. “ All, all, have gone, the old familiar 
faces,” as Charles Lamb wrote and many a man has thought. Bookshop 
tobacconist, gun-maker ; they have all departed, and strangers have arisen 
in their places. “ And with the rest go I,” as the poet says. 
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Consolation 


UT to agreeable premises. When a choice was offered, and I made 

mine, the friend in need remarked : ‘‘ You are never happy unless 
you are in a place which was built for some other purpose.” I had never 
put it, or heard it put, in words before : but it is profoundly and devastat- 
ingly true. Two whitewashed attics in printing works ; one ancient house 
of 1620 or thereabouts (with the kitchen dresser used as a container for an 
aged Debrett, a veteran Who’s Who, Whitaker, books given as presents, and 
sets of Smollett and Fielding with volumes missing) ; and now, the top- 
floor of an evacuated Gothic-Revival (circ. 1860) vicarage on the edge of 
} Covent Garden. Not deliberate at all. But Rupert Brooke wrote : 


There’s wisdom in women of things they have not known, 
And thoughts go blowing through them are stranger than their own. 


And it may be that if one cares more for the things of the spirit and the 
heart, for beauty and wit, one instinctively and unconsciously shrinks 
from the smart mahogany, the sea-green incorruptible paint, the uni- 
formed door-keepers, the lifts, the general inhuman tidiness of the modern 
commercial office, whose designers keep up a pathetic pretence that they 
can live by bread alone. 


Moving 


iy was, as it always is, a wrench. A room is of a certain shape : 
certain things on the mantelpiece, certain things are on the shelves, 
certain things are in the cupboards, certain things are on the table. A 
physical fabric is made, as set as the web of a spider: and then a wind 
comes and the web is blown away. One hates being uprooted : if one has 
had an affection for a thing one prefers it to stay where it was, hankering 
for stability in a mutable universe. Yet there are compensations when one 
moves : re-arranging makes one look again at objects to which we have 
become accustomed because they have been for years in the same place. 
It is, I imagine, rather like being divorced and then re-married to the same 
person. 


The Move 


NTIL we moved I had no idea what an amount of litter, and what I 

may be pardoned for calling literature had accumulated in the old 
place. What current blew into it pictures of School Football Teams, 
and dance-programmes of 1904 ? Why on earth had begging-letters been 
kept, and prospectuses for companies that never were formed, and 
invitations to Charity Dinners, and letters beginning “ Dear Sir ” from 
persons whom one now calls “ Bill” or “ Mary”? A destructive fury 
seized us, an impatience about the accumulation of essentials : we rent our 
correspondence if not our garments, and the ultimate pile of torn things 
was almost ceiling-high. 
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These Remain 


UT when we reached our new premises we found that we were not 
Boccianine with an entirely clean sheet: here still was a great deal of the 
old accustomed miscellany, in new places, to be newly-discovered, and 
then once more to settle down as part of “ usual surroundings.” Imprimis, 
there is the Canada Goose, in large glass case, picturesquely standing 
amid bulrushes and grasses. I bought it immediately after our first number 
was published. I felt, obscurely that it was a suitable totem for a literary 
review, and that if birds started papers this was the sort of paper that 
kind of bird would start. Often since then I have fraternally looked across 
my room at that bird and thought that I caught an answering gleam in its 
motionless glass eye. The Cingalese exorciser remains with us: a 
huge wooden thing composed of faces, some of them half-faces, with 
rows of canine teeth and protruding tongues, all painted in crude colours. 
I bought it in a shop (now extinct, where it was labelled “ formerly the 
property of a Colonel.’’) Isaw in my mind’s eye countless colonels, ranked 
like the hosts of heaven in an illimitable Cheltenham, all with strange 
properties that must in the end become “ former,” and I took pity on 
this discarded monstrosity for a nameless dead Colonel’s sake. It was in 
that shop also that I saw, time after time, one of the few things that I 
have ever regretted not acquiring—not having, ordinarily, the lust for 
possession. It was a bird shaped, and crested like a jay, and bright orange 
in colour. It was labelled : “ Cock-of-the-Rock.’’ One of the rarest of all 
birds. No specimen in the London Zoo. Worth {£1,000.”’ As the price was 
£5 I abstained, and (though I have never looked the bird up, haven’t 
consulted the Zoo, and merely conjecture that it lives, and I hope thrives, 
in New Guinea or Sarawak) I have always regretted the abstention. 
However, the two Victorian old-gold ovals of stuffed humming-birds 
(bought at an auction as “ two cases of exotic birds ”’) are still with us. 
So also the ship’s bell of the Danish vessel “‘ Neptun,” so also the great 
club, the Celebration-of-Peace mug with protraits of King and Queen 
under crossed Union Jacks, so also the Scandinavian glass jar, red and © 
white, with the Archer, the Water-carrier, the Lion, the Crab, the Virgin 
and the rest of them on it. So also, alas, the great piles of manuscripts 
awaiting consideration. If only one could, without rudeness or risk, send 
them all back and make a fresh start ! But in this world fresh starts are very 
difficult unless one has the advantage of an earthquake or a fire. However, 
what I really meant to say was that it will be convenient for ourselves, our 
correspondents, and the able assistants of the Postmaster-General if 
letters, in future, are addressed to our new premises. 


Stella Benson 
EWS of her early death has caused grief to many people. Mor 
Nw be said of this next month. : can Geile big 


J. C. SQUIRE 
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NOTES AND NEWS_ 


E hear that as the result of the recent death of Mr. Cornelius Frank 

Stoop the Tate Gallery has received an important addition to its pictures. 

Mr. Stoop has left seventeen pictures of the French modern art school to 

the Gallery. They are all hung in the main French room, and include 
two oil paintings by Picasso, a large van Gogh, entitled Landscape at Anvers, besides 
examples of the work of Matisse, Cézanne, Degas and Georges Braque. There is also 
a portrait by Modigliani the young Italian painter who died about 1918. 


B22 a 


N New York on December 15th the library of the late Mr. Z. Leiter wasoff ered 
for sale. It included many first editions, notably those of Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations, Maltbus’s Essay on Population, and the first five editions of The Compleat 
Angler. ; 
a @ a 


OUNTRY LIFE have produced a delightful book on Winchester College, with 

eighty plates of photographs taken by Country Life photographers, during June 
and July, 1933. In view of the large number of books already published on Winchester 
College this new appreciation is written in the form of an essay, the object of which is 
to interpret the excellent illustrations. These begin with a comprehensive view of the 
College from an oil painting, and include photographs of Fromond’s beautiful little 
chantry, and two particularly well taken pictures of the new war Cloister. ‘The book is 
published at the moderate price of tos. 6d. 


@ a 2) 


HE seventh series of Christmas Holiday Lectures on Architecture for boys and 

girls will be given at the Royal Institute of British Architecture by Mr. E. R. 
Jarrett, A.R.I., B.A., on Monday, 1st January, Wednesday, 3rd January and Friday, 
5th January. The talks, which will be illustrated by lantern slides, will be held at 
3-30 p.m. on each day. Mr. Jarrett has selected as his subject, ““ Some London 
Buildings,” (1) Mediaeval, (2) Renaissance, (3) Modern. The Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects have agreed to offer four prizes in the form of books 
for essays on the series of lectures written by boys and girls under and over fourteen 
years of age. 


a a 7) 


HE B.B.C. announces Six Concerts of British Music to be held in the Queen’s 

Hall on January 1, 3, 5, 8, 10 and 12, respectively. The B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra, consisting of ninety players led by Arthur Catterall, will be conducted 
on four occasions by Dr. Adrian Boult, one by Sir Thomas Beecham and one by Sir 
Landon Ronald. Soloists include Isobel Baillie, Eric Greene, Elsie Suddaby, Stuart 
Robertson, Browning Mummery, Parry Jones, Muriel Brunskill, Roy Henderson 
Solomon, Kathleen Long, Helen Perkin, Jelly d’Aranyi, Antonio Brosa Lionel 
Tertis and Archie Camden. The Philharmonic Choir, the B.B.C. Chorus ‘and the 
Wireless Chorus will also take part. The general character of this series of concerts 
will be on Promenade lines in that the price of tickets will range from 2s. to 7s. 6d 
and smoking will be permitted. 
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POETRY 
THREE POEMS 


Amazonas 


R from the world where horn-rimmed Culture peers 
Through powerful lenses at its cancered brain 
And Relaxation, phoned about the ears 

Clashes its cymbals to a negro strain, 


The great queen, coiling through her torrid lands 
And steaming forests, like a python, gleams ; 

Till dawn, exposing her with fiery hands 

Breaks through the sullen splendour of her dreams. 


She lies there vast, uncivilized, supine, 

Her savage beauty bears no trace of scars ; 

And on her brows the glittering Andes shine 
Plumed by her palms and circled with her stars. 


Snow 


ORNING, how dark and grave you are ! 
Was the sun here, and has it gone ? 
Shone ever a white, seraphic star 

In that despairing sky, alone ? 


Draw my green curtains, let there be 
No more this February day ; 

No more that stretch of wintry sea 
So desperately bleak and grey. 


Yet leave them open, So reveal 
That ghostly tree, this bitter thorn 
Whose fingers rivetted with steel 
Clutch at the rigour of your dawn. 


For as a felon dreads the wrath 
Of his tormentor, now you grow 
Livid before the sullen north 
And brood upon its coming snow. 
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Winter Over 


wv EPHYRS now blow and buds grow daily fatter 
/ The shepherd meets the season with a sigh ; 
And all the clouds unharnessed gently scatter 
To pasture in the meadows of the sky. 


YVONNE FFRENCH 


SIX POEMS 
The Day Begun 


‘EN on their way to work ; 

M = shadows still unwithered 
by the relentless sun ; 

All things still possible, 

unhampered by the details 
of accomplishment ; 
Nothing, as yet, left irretrievably 
undone. 


Music 


EEP still a minute— 
I can hear singing ! 
The night has music in it, 


And the night wind is bringing 
That music to me ! 


. . Come along— 
The music is passing me by 
That isn’t my song— 
How foolish that I 
Should ever expect it to be. 


POETRY 


This Afternoon 


T would be wrong to let 
[== afternoon go by ; 

It would be wrong, and yet 
What power have I 
To catch the wandering breeze 
And the song of birds 
Or turn the restless trees 
Into words. 


Trees ; and the trampled rings 
Where the cattle shade 

And the warm scent clings 
Though the herd is strayed 

To the pool 

Where the wagtails dart 

On the glinting sands 

And alone, apart, 

A white crane stands 

In the cool. 


These : and the track 
Through the rustling grass 
As you hurry back, 

E’er the day shall pass 
Into night, 

To your camp 

And a chair 

And a lamp, 

And dare 

To write 

Of the wandering breeze 
And the song of birds ; 
Or try to chain 

The restless trees 

In a bond of words ; 

In vain. 
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Up On The Hill 


AM going down to the village for beer ; 
I Down to ‘ The King and Queen’: 
The air up here on the hill’s too clear, 
And the trees and the grass too green. 


. Iam going up on the hill to think ; 
Up where the world is clean : 
O why did I go to the village to drink ! 
To Hell with ‘ The King and Queen ’ ! 


With Evening 


ITH evening there flows in a great composure 
\ N Filling this shallow earthen bowl abrim, 
Until the low hills forming the enclosure 


Are hidden: and the day’s thanksgiving hymn 
Floats up and out and on beyond their keeping. 


I hear the murmur of dusk’s weir afoam ! 
Or, is it the sound of the tired world sleeping, 
Restless beneath its dream of the day to come. 


Pale Moon 


T cannot be that the pale moon 
[= always been alone, 

She must have had a lover once 
In likeness of her own 
Who in some dear, dim year ago 
Walked nightly at her side, 
Or why should she be pining so 
Had not a lover died ? 
Or why should she be shining so 
With all a loved-one’s pride ! 


MARK TAIT 
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The Soaking 


To rain has come, and the earth must be very glad 


Of its moisture, and the made roads all dust clad 
It lets a veil down on the lucent dark 
And not of any bright ground thing shows any spark. 


To-morrow’s gray morning will show cow-parsley 

Hung all with shining drops, and the river will be 

Duller because of the all soddenness of things 

Till the skylark breaks his reluctance, hangs shaking and sings. 


When March Blows 


Wea March blows, and Monday’s linen shown 


On the gooseberry bushes, and the worried washer alone 
Fights at the soaked stuff, meres and the rutted pools 
Mirror the wool-pack clouds, and shine clearer than jewels. 


And the children throw stones in them, spoil mirrors and clouds. 
The worry of washing over ; the worry of foods, foe 
Brings tea-time ; March quietens as the trouble dies. 

The washing is brought in under wind-swept clear skies. 


Robecg Again 


OBECQ had straw and a comfortable tavern 
Rm men might their sinews feel slowly recovering 
From the march-strain and there was Autumn’s translucence 
In the calm air, and a tang of the earth and its essence. 
A girl served wine there with natural dignity 
Moving as any princess from care free, 
And the North French air bathed crystal the flat land 3 
With cabbages and tobacco plants and varied culture spanned. 
Beautiful with moist clarity of Autumn’s breath, 
Lovely with the year’s turning to leafless death. 
Robecq, the dark town at night with estaminets lit, 
The outside road with poplars, plane trees on it, 
Huge dark barn with candles throwing warning flares, 
Glooms steady and shifting pierced with cold flowing airs. 
With dumb peace at last and a wrapping from cares. 
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Tea Table 


HE lamp-light calls for china 
Blue and white cups filled 

The brown milky tea-stuff, 
Vortexed, and steaming, then stilled. 


And the hour is fulfilled with that comfort, 
The reflection is watched and half known, 
Through the talk of gay heart-delighted humans 
For a space careless, thought away thrown. 


Early Spring Dawn 


ONG shines the thin light of the day to north-east, 
The line of blue faint known and the leaping to white 
The meadows lighten, mists lessen, but light is increased 
The sun soon will appear, and dance leaping with light. 


Now milkers hear faint through dreams first cockerel crow, 
Faint yet arousing thought, soon must the milk pails be flowing 
Gone out the level sheets of mists, and the West row 

Of elms are black on the meadow edge, Day’s wind is blowing. 


When the Body Might Free 


Wie the body might free, and there was use in walking, 


In October time—crystal air-time and free words talking 
In my mind with light tunes and bright streams ran free, 
When the earth smelt, leaves shone and air and cloud had glee. 


Then there was salt in life but now none is known 

To me who cannot go either where the white is blown 
Of the grass, or scarlet willow-herb of past memory. 
Nothing is sweet to thinking, nothing from life free. 


IVOR GURNEY 
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THE WHITE COCK 
By KATHLEEN COYLE. 


HE room was in disorder but she had no time to clean it up. 

There were piles of hemmed and unhemmed aprons on the low 
American-cloth covered sofa. Every now and then she had to 
| turn and scream at the children to keep away from them. 

She knew that her voice frightened the children ; the laughter in their 

eyes became a haze and their mouths drooped. She was a monster to 
| them, and yet, underneath, she was full of ardent love and she would 
have liked to jump down and take them into her arms and hug them. 
But she could not. The child that was coming was too heavy in her, 
and she had this mass of work to get through before noon—when she 
would have to make dinner. 

The vibration of the sewing-machine went through her nerves and she 
could feel it humming like a pack of bees in her spine. As she bent her 
head and her hands pushed the swiftly flowing material under the needle 
_ the buzz of the machine seemed to press in on the place at the back of 
her neck and shake her insidiously. The thick red coil of her hair came 
_ down. She pinned it up hastily, crying out to the four-year old Liam to 
pick up the hairpins that had fallen. Her hands went back to the seams on 
the machine. 

The boy found the hairpins and amused himself by twisting his small 
- sister’s hair into a knot and sticking the pins in. He stuck them into her 
head and she screamed out for her Mummy. Brigid turned, stretched 
out an arm and pulled the small Nuala against her. “‘ Oh! you villain, 
Liam ! Let her alone. Be a good boy until Mammy gets through and I'll 
give you a whole halfpenny to buy licquorice with!” He stood off from 
her, rebellious, and full of childish calculation. Her eyes melted in their 
worriedness. She was not really an ogre, she wanted to say to him, but 
she had to be firm. She had to clamp her will on his will until the work 
was done. Her love would have to wait. They were so neglected looking, 
all grubby and dressed in a hurry, their faces still unwashed, and their 
hands just too awful. She had picked them up out of their cots while her 
husband was eating his hurried breakfast. And ever since the breakfast 
she had been bent over the machine. She was anxious to finish before 
Sean came in for his dinner. He was a house-painter. For some time now 
he had been on half-time work and that was why, especially with this 
child coming, she had to work, to earn what she could. 

The children made a noise under the sink, a rude noise at which they 
laughed uproariously. They had been quiet for some time, sitting there 
in that quietness which was a sure sign that they were doing something 
that was forbidden. The cement floor under the sink was damp because 
of the leak that dripped continually. Liam had a piece of an inner bicycle 
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tube of his father’s and he was blowing it up to bursting point. Nuala 
had her doll. Brigid herself had dressed the doll. It had more clothes 
than Nuala, more tapes and button-holes, and the buttons all in their 
places. The small child was busy undressing her. The doll lay face down- 
wards on her knees and every now and then she bent forward to look 
at the stupid cotton face to see how she liked being treated in this fashion. 
Brigid did not become aware of the silence for some time. Her senses 
beat with the sewing-machine. It was only when she came to the end of 
an apron and had to turn for another that she saw the children sitting 
on the wet floor beneath the sink. ‘‘ Come out of that this minute,’’ she 
shouted at them. She shouted because she wished them to hear her above 
the buzz of the machine, and it was not until she yelled that she realised 
that the buzz had stopped. Her own voice rebounded terrifyingly upon her 
and filled her with an immense pity for the children at whom she had 
shouted. ‘‘ Come out at once,” she cried in a gentler tone. And as they 
obeyed her, her anger was completely vanquished. She had taken a new 
apron and was folding it down, with quick fingers, ready for the machine. 
She said, her voice permeated with love for them, reasonable : ‘‘ Don’t 
you know it is very wrong to sit in the damp? You'll get pains in your 
stomachs.’ She added emphatically : ‘‘ And wouldn’t that be nice? ”’ 
She did not look around again. She had no time. She felt loaded with the 
burden of life, driven. Her body and spirit felt as heavy as lead. 

When the clock struck twelve she was in the middle of a seam. She 
waited to finish it and then rolled up her work, put the cover on the 
machine and stood up. She felt cramped, and her full breasts were a 
weariness to her. She pressed her hands upwards against them as she 
glanced around the kitchen and wondered where to begin. 

The first thing she did was to unbolt the door that led into the yard. 
She let the children out into the sunny space, admonishing them not to 
let the fowls out of the coop and not to excite the puppy. Now that she 
was more free to keep an eye on them they were better out in the air. 
She kissed them, and she remembered that Minnie Monaghan was coming 
for the white cock. She had promised her the white cock for Mrs. Emory. 
She tidied the kitchen, swept it, emptied the ashes and lit the fire 
in the open hobbed grate. She put the potatoes into a basin of water 
and scrubbed and peeled them into a saucepan. She was wiping her hands 
when Minnie Monaghan knocked at the front door. It was one of those 
tiny four-roomed dwellings with the kitchen in the back, looking out 
upon a good-sized yard. The small front parlour looked out directly 
upon the workman’s street. The kitchen and parlour doors opened upon 
a narrow passage that led to the front door. Brigid went down the passage 
to let Minnie in. Minnie Monoghan was a small thin young woman with 
pale chestnut, frizzy hair. She was about Brigid’s age. She looked younger 
less used by life. She was dressed in a neat, cheap, navy blue costume, 
with a pink and yellow knitted scarf. She wore a béret pulled back jauntily 
over her fuzzy hair so that her nondescript small-featured face was 
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fully exposed. Her eyes were a pale brown, in a certain light they looked 
almost yellow. She had a full loose mouth and a little trick of sucking 
in her breath at the end of whatever she said. She did it unconsciously. 
Her skin was covered with a cheap whitish powder that accentuated the 
geranium colour of her lips. She wore ear-rings—a pair of tiny gold sham- 
rocks that were fastened tight into the lobes of her ears. When she greeted 
pies she looked at her sharply and furtively as though she sought some- 
thing. 

Brigid, holding the door open awkwardly against herself, gave her 
a slow steady look from her grey, black-rimmed eyes. “‘ Come in, Minnie, 
I haven’t had time to catch the cock for you. I’m just getting the dinner. 
Sean’ll be in presently and he’ll be in a hurry for he has to go out almost 
at once to see a man who wants a barn painted.” 

“TI know.” 

“Oh, you know?” 

“Yes, he told me yesterday, up at Mrs. Emory’s.” A fallen, emptied 
expression filled her face as she pressed past Brigid. 

Mrs. Emory was a celebrated separatist who had a house in the Dublin 
mountains, a house where everybody was welcome, rich and poor. It 
was a place of pilgrimage on Sundays. Poets, politicians and everybody 
down to beggars were to be met there, drinking Mrs. Emory’s tea at all 
hours of the day and night. The conversation was often wonderful and 
always original. Songs were sung, and ideals and dreams expressed, 
and argument was rampant. Brigid remembered how often she had gone 
there before her marriage when she and Sean were learning Gaelic. 
_-In the kitchen she put the potatoes on the fire. She repeated : ‘‘ Sean 

will be in presently. I hope he’ll get this barn to paint.” 

“ Faolin’s,’ Minnie said. She stood by the table with her brown, 
cotton-gloved hands clasped down on the black basket that she had brought 
for the cock. “‘ I hope he gets it.” 

Brigid went back to the sink. She turned with a dripping collander 
in her hands and looked at Minnie. And then she was distracted from 
Minnie by something. She screamed and the collander clattered into the 
sink. She stretched over the sewing-machine and tapped wildly on the 
window-pane. “I knew that would happen. Liam always plays up that 
puppy and then he goes mad.” 

Nuala was screaming in a state of terror. The puppy was tearing her 
dress, pulling it with all his force against her, and regarding her with 
wild bulging eyes as though ready to devour her. Short gurgling cries 
issued from his throat. The two women went out into the yard. Minnie 
beat off the puppy and Brigid comforted the little girl. Liam stood off 
sturdily, a stick in his hand, enjoying the scene. He would have been 
delighted if the puppy had swallowed his sister as well as the piece out of 
her dress. He had that sort of expression. Brigid went back to the kitchen 
with Nuala. She washed her tear-stained face and wiped it on the roller- 
towel that hung between the sink and the window. 
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‘Liam made him,” Nuala kept repeating. 

“T know, I know, but it’s only fun all the same darling. He’d never 
eat you.” 

ie He would .. .” the child sobbed, in slow gulping emphasis, “ eat 
me, he would. . .” 

“No. No.” Brigid smoothed the fine wavy hair into place and kissed 
the dampened rosy cheek. She looked out of the window and saw Minnie 
Monaghan having a game with Liam and the puppy. They were running 
round the yard, and every time they came to the clothes-line Minnie 
ducked and Liam’s head caught in something. Their laughter was blown 
about in the wind. The fowls were huddled against the meshed netting 
enclosure, the gate of which was open. The young white cock was standing 
up alone, his comb very red against the silky creaminess of his feathers. 
He had a young lordly pride about him, a glory that isolated him between 
the cluster of frightened hens and the wild game that was being torn 
round the yard. Brigid admired him and felt sorry that he was going to die. 
If she had not needed the money she would have refused him to Minnie 
Monaghan. He was too magnificent to die. She had reared him from the 
shell. She remembered him as a tiny yellow chicken. Even when he chased 
the children she was never quite as cross as she might have been with 
him. He and the puppy were deadly enemies. She had never wanted the 
puppy. It was Sean who had brought the puppy, and Liam loved him. 
Nuala was frightened to death of him and the puppy knew this and knew 
how to torment her. Brigid knew that they had not enough food for the 
puppy. All the scraps went to the hens. and she was always afraid that 
he would kill one of the hens, especially one of the laying hens. 

The potatoes boiled over and she went away from the window to the 
fireplace and raised the lid of the saucepan slightly, just enough to let 
the steam out and not enough to let the smoke in. Every now and then 
a blast of wind blew the smoke down the chimney. “‘ Daddy will soon be 
here,” she told Nuala. 

Nuala said nothing. She was standing in a child’s trance before the 
bright flames of the fire, her doll clasped in her arms. 

Brigid poured hot water from the kettle into the enamel basin—the 
same basin in which she had washed Nuala, and washed the potatoes. 
She took off her cotton blouse and piled her hair on the top of her head 
and began to wash herself. She was standing, wiping herself with a small 
honeycombed towel—there was a strong smell of kitchen soap—when 
Minnie Monaghan came back into the kitchen with Liam. Brigid turned 
and the two women looked at each other, assessingly, instinctively. 
It was Minnie who spoke : “ What white skin you’ve got ! ” 

A slow smile came into Brigid’s face, sweetening it; a smile with 
some stored tranquil memory in it. She was conscious of beauty in her- 
self as she stood there before the thin, meagre Minnie Monaghan. “I 
am that tired,” she said, “I could die of it.” It was an apology to her 
own spirit. “ And yet I feel wonderful. I feel strong. It’s the child, of 
course. I’m always like that when I am carrying a child.” 
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“You're all right,” Minnie said, and looked from her with a lost 
distant expression in her eyes. She still wore her gloves and her hands 
were shut into two tight fists. She was distraught, overwhelmed by the 
maturity in the other woman. She was aware of a certain security, a 
certain absolute quality, a root, that made it impossible to despise or 
pity her. She was beyond anything that Minnie could do to her. ‘‘ You’re 
all right,” she repeated, and her tongue clicked drily, ‘“ you’re fine.” 

“If only Sean were on full time it would be grand. I hate this machining. 
It’s a real robbery. It takes my peace and everything. It just kills me, 
but Ive got to get on with it or I’ll have nothing to pull through with 
piccwikds. She looked at Liam who was holding back, close to Minnie’s 
scanty skirts. It was as though he preferred Minnietoher. Minnie had played 
with him. She had not shouted at him. Minnie was not an ogre to him. 
It made her suffer an immeasurable tenderness for him. She felt that she 
owed him something. She was in debt to this small being: “‘ Come 
Liam,” she said softly, “‘come and wash your hands before dinner, before 
Daddy comes.” 

He still swayed away from her, close to Minnie. He had heard but he 
pretended that he had not heard. 

“It’s all right,’’ Minnie said, turning and exposing him to his mother. 
““ Daddy won’t be cross.” She smiled down at him. It was a smile that 
was carried over from their laughter in the yard. The child was caught 
and linked in it. When he smiled back Brigid felt something break in her. 
She was remotely conscious of some vague injustice that was an outrage 
against the truth. She said firmly, but gently: “ Leave him, Minnie, 
he has got to be washed before dinner. Come!” ‘This time he went to 
her. As she stooped over him her hands were without haste and roughness. 
She was more gentle than she had been with Nuala, without brusqueness. 
On purpose she left out the crevices in his ears. ‘‘ Afterwards,” she bribed 
him, “‘ we must catch the white cock and put him in Minnie’s basket. 
She’s going to take him to Mrs. Emory for a present.” 

Liam regarded the basket. “ He’ll be hard to catch. He hates me that 
fellow.” 

** No,” she reasoned, “‘ we’ll catch him all right, before he knows it.” 
She said next moment to Minnie : “‘ I don’t want to sell him a bit, but 
I have to!” 

“* And I’ve already promised him to Mrs. Emory.” 

‘““Do you go there every Sunday ? ” 

Minnie nodded, Brigid was stooped, putting a parting in Liam’s moist 
hair, ‘‘ So does Sean.”’ 

‘“‘T know right well he does. He’s right to go. We always went out 
there.” Brigid looked up suddenly : ‘‘ Who was there yesterday ? ”’ 

“‘ There was a whole crowd. I couldn’t tell you their names. Halloran 
was there from the Abbey and that girl Frances Flynn who had the poem 
in the new review and the Scotch chap from the General Workers, there 
was a whole crowd, I can’t well remember their names.” 

18) 
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“Sean came back late. It was close on midnight.” Brigid buttoned 
her blouse. She looked behind the clock on the chimney piece, behind 
the painted vases, behind the cloth donkey, and under the knitted d’oyley, 
“Go upstairs, Liam, there’s a good boy, and bring me the comb that’s 
on the table.” She had done the children’s hair with the brush. She 
explained to Minnie : “ I can’t climb those stairs more than I can help. 
Did you know that we are giving up this house at Michaelmas, it’s too 
dear. We can’t keep it up. We are going to take rooms from Sean’s sister 
in the Coombe. It will be cheaper, but . . .” she made a face. 

Minnie looked out of the window as though she saw the moving dis- 
played there with all its advantages and disadvantages. Beyond the yard 
wall were trees and in the distance, seen in the clear air, were the Dublin 
mountains. ‘“‘ We’d better be catching that cock.” she said, “or I’ll be 
late.” 

“T’d ask you to stay,” Brigid said, ‘‘ but there’s hardly enough to go 
round as it is. I’d be just foolish to ask you. I’ve only salted herrings.” 

‘I couldn’t stay anyhow,” Minnie replied. 

Liam came back with the comb. It was full of hairs. Brigid pulled 
out the hairs, rolled them into a minute ball and put them in the fire. 
Immediately there was a strong burning smell. Minnie squeezed her 
fingers against her nose. ‘‘ Ugh!” she exclaimed, “‘ you shouldn’t have 
done that.” 

Brigid said nothing. She was combing out her bright hair. It fell round 
her in a flaming cloak. She combed it as though it was an effort and took 
a great deal out of her. She stooped and the cloak of hair fell sideways. 
She was combing it in this position when Sean opened the door. He came 
in noiselessly and stood, staring at his wife’s hair as though surprised 
by its wonder. He was tall and thin. His face was thin with a clear, bright © 
complexion. He had a mass of upright black hair under which his eyes 
had the colour of violets. He looked about nineteen, but he was really 
twenty-six, a year older than his wife. ‘‘ Christmas, what a smell!” he 
exclaimed, and then he saw Minnie and the wild laughter died out of his 
eyes. They became opaque pieces of crystal. With his short hawk-like 
nose and his tiny black moustache he resembled a wild bird of prey. 
There was something ready for flight, ready for danger, free, on the edge 
of precipice about him. No circumstances could tame or defeat him. 
He had this air of having the heavens to fly into at a moment’s notice. 
He stared again at his wife’s hair and his lips parted, showing his strong 
white teeth. He looked pleased as a child, absorbed and enchanted. 

Minnie Monaghan said : ‘‘ Well, you came in soft as a policeman.” 

He nodded at her curtly and looked back at his wife. “‘ Put it up Bride 
and get me my dinner,” he said and there was a harshness in his voice 
that denied the delight in his eyes. He turned the next instant to the 
children who had come about his knees. He lifted Nuala up above his 
head and shook her so that her bare bottom was visible. Liam said : 
“Come out and catch the white cock Daddy, he’s for Minnie.” 
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He put Nuala down and looked for a second, quizzically, at Minnie. 
“So! You’ve got the white cock, have you?” 

“It’s for Mrs. Emory.” 

“You never said a word about any white cock last night or I’d have 
had him ready killed and trussed up for you.” 

Brigid swept round, her speech mysterious with mystery and her 
mouth full of hairpins : ‘‘ Don’t say you’re going to do that before the 
children: y-sn, > 

“That’s all right! That’s all right!” he repeated sharply, resenting 
that she should rebuke him before Minnie Monaghan. “ Did you get 
home all right ?”’ he asked Minnie. 

““ T got home fine.” She gave the rest of the sentence to Brigid : “ I got 
- a puncture and Sean mended it.” 

“So that’s why you were late.’ Brigid said slowly, making an effort 
to be casual about it. She took the last hairpin out of her mouth and put 
it carefully into the newly made firm coil of her hair. She took her eyes 
from Minnie and looked at Sean : “‘ That’s why it was so hard to get you 
up this morning ! ” 

“Yes,” Minnie said quickly, “‘ it was late when we left Mrs. Emory’s.” 

““It must have been,” Brigid said drily, and looked again at Minnie, 
who was standing still by the table with her hands on the black basket. 
“* Sean,”’ she added, “‘ will you catch that white cock for her, the dinner 
will be ready by the time you catch him.” 

“Come on,” Sean said and caught Liam’s hand. 

Brigid crossed over by the table and went behind Minnie. She stooped 
to open the low doors of the dresser. She took out the herrings wrapped 
in a tea-towel. “Did you come back with Sean alone ?”’ she asked as though 
it was not of the slightest importance. 

*““ No. There was a whole bunch of us left Mrs. Emory’s at the same 
time . . .” she paused and did not go on. 

“And then you had this puncture ?”’ Brigid’s voice was no longer 
casual. She was flouring the herrings. ‘‘ It was a grand night to be out in, 
the full moon as clear as daylight, the roads must have been lovely. I 
have travelled every inch of that road with Sean at one time or another.” 
She hooked the frying-pan on to the chain that dangled above the flames. 
A scream came from the yard and both women looked instantly through 
the window. A great sheet of wind screamed over the house and blew 
the smoke down the chimney. In the yard the shirts and pants were blown 
out and tormented and wriggling as though there were arms and legs 
in them. Sean and the two children and the puppy were chasing the cock. 
“‘ He can’t fly high,” Brigid explained, ‘‘ his wings are clipped, We keep 
their wings clipped because Liam is always opening the coop door.” 
The cock was half-flying, half-leaping round the yard and every time Sean 
in a long stride and with out-stretched arm made a grab at it it escaped. 

“Tl go out and help them,’’ Minnie said, and her tight, smothered 
voice seemed to get a sudden breath in it. 
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Brigid stayed at the window a few moments longer and then she turned 
back into the room. Minnie had left the yard-door open, or it had blown 
open after she had shut it insecurely, and the smoke that had been blown 
down the chimney and across the room was now being blown back again. 
There was a great draught and tongues of flame were roaring upwards 
and licking the pan that she had put on for the herrings. The pot was 
boiling noisily. She put the pot to one side and hooked the pan higher 
and put the herrings in, one by one into the sizzling margarine. A smell 
of frying fish began to pervade the atmosphere. The potatoes were cooked 
and she steamed them off into the sink and covered them with the towel 
in which the herrings had been wrapped, and put the pot back on the hob 
with the lid over the towel. The bright open fire gave the room a warm, 
cheerful look, and the reflection from it shone on every polished object 
on the table that she had laid. The room was full of clear cold sunshine. 
She heard screams of delight from the children and she looked out, thinking 
that, this time, they had caught the cock. But he was still free. Minnie 
Monaghan was leaning against the hen-house, her cotton-gloved hands 
against her sides. She was laughing as though she would never be able to 
stop. Sean’s hair was blown back and forth in the wind. All their faces 
were whipped by the wind, rosy and full of laughter. As she watched them 
laughter came into her own face. Sean said something to Minnie as he 
passed her and instantly Minnie stopped laughing hysterically and some- 
thing broke in her attitude, She seemed to droop all at once and her head 
fell backwards langourously. She looked sentimental and silly. Brigid’s 
own smile vanished as she regarded her. Sean and the children were 
leaping in steps of various spaces towards the window, after the 
cock. The cock jumped on the sill, beat furiously and distractedly with 
his frustrated wings against the glass. Sean’s hand descended, and missed 
him again, for he flew between it and the leaping puppy. At that instant 
the kitchen door was blown open again and cock and puppy and children 
were dashed by the wind and all together into the kitchen ? Brigid cried 
out to them to be careful. She was afraid that something would be broken. 
The children’s shouts and the puppy’s yelpings deafened her. She cried 
out, above the din, to Sean to have some sense. 

“ Tt’s a grand game,” he shouted back at her, but he put out his hand and 
grabbed the white cock, so that she realised that he could have caught 
it long ago if he had wanted to. He caught it just as it lit on the sewing- 
machine beside her folded pile of ork. “Oh, oh, my aprons!” she 
screamed. 

“ They’re all right,” said Minnie Monaghan tartly, “ what are you 
crying about?” 

Brigid stared at her : “‘ Well!” she gasped. 

Minnie went up to Sean and stroked the white cock that was lying inert 
and exhausted and terrified in his grip. 

““ It’s heart’s thumping like a hammer,” he said. Its comb was a deep 
red against its creamy feathers. 
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Brigid stroked him too. His bright bird-eye recognised and mistrusted 
her. She wanted to set him free. She didn’t want Minnie to have him. “ Put 
him in the basket,’’ she said. 

Sean obeyed her. He kept his hand down on the lid of the basket while 
Minnie Monaghan fastened it. She put it down on the floor, Liam tried 
to open it again and her fingers battled against his for a few seconds. 
“Go away,” she said, and the boy went to his father, Nuala was crying 
because the cock had been caught. She scolded her father who laughed 
at her and said nothing. The herring smell was stronger now and Brigid’s 
attention was drawn towards her cooking. Sean took Nuala up in his 
arms and came over and stood beside Brigid and watched her prod the 
herrings. She asked him to look into the kettle to see if there was enough 
water in it to make tea afterwards. He always liked a cup of tea after his 
dinner. He attended to the kettle and filled it under the tap with his small 
daughter still in his arms. He put it down on the hob, on the edge of 
the red fire and turned to Minnie Monaghan. She looked forlorn beside 
the black basket. “‘ Take off your gloves Minnie and stay for a bite ? ” 

She smiled all over her face. “ Thank you, I’d like to,” she took 
off her gloves and looked hesitatingly at Brigid’s back, ‘‘ but I don’t 
think I ought to...” 

Brigid looked round at her. She held the fork with which she had been 
turning the herrings. The look was full of comprehension. It read Minnie 
to the roots. 

““ Nonsense ! ”’ Sean’s voice was gay and full of merriness. “ Its all 
right, isn’t it Bridie ? There’s always enough to go round when its pot 
luck. Ill eat the bones. I’ll eat the tails.”” He smiled at his wife whose face 
was turned in a beam of sunlight. She put the dish of fish on the table. 
“Put a plate down for her,” she said, and the words came short and 
without any nonsense out of her lips. He put a plate down for Minnie. 

Brigid served the fish, putting a portion on each plate. In the middle 
of the table was a bowl of flowery potatoes and the pat of margarine 
that she had already dug into for the fish. She began to prepare Liam’s 
dinner, extracting every tiny bone from his piece of fish. She mixed the 
fish and potatoes together and gave a small portion to Nuala to keep her 
occupied until her own share should be ready. When she pushed Liam’s 
plate towards him he was turned away from the table, engaged with the 
puppy who was pulling at the end of the scarf that she had put on him 
when he went into the yard. ‘‘ Put the puppy out Sean,” she cried, “ put 
him out. And eat your dinner Liam quickly, eat it up.”’ He always dawdled 
over his food. 

“Let him stay Daddy, I’ll be good,” Liam pleaded, and looked slyly 
at his mother. 

“We'll keep him in order between us,” Minnie smiled at the boy. 
“‘ Put him out Sean please ? ” Brigid repeated in a tone of bright tolerance. 
Sean got up from the table and caught the squirming puppy by the scruff 
of the neck. He said to Liam : “ We must be good obedient boys.” 

o* 
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“ T always thought that it was the wife who had to be obedient,” Minnie 
said cheekily. She was sitting next to Sean, before the plate that he had 
laid for her. She had not yet touched the piece of fish that Brigid had 
served her. 

Sean sat down again. He ate in silence. Everybody ate in silence. Nobody 
said a word and Nuala made chop-chop sounds when she chewed and 
Liam squealed his fork along his plate when he scraped up his food. 
It made a horrible rasping sound. 

Sean said “ For any sakes . . .”” and Minnie suddenly giggled. 

There was a cluttering sound on the floor and before anybody knew what 
was happening the white cock was out of the basket. He made a flying 
dash for the window. Minnie’s giggle became hysterical laughter. 

“Don’t be a fool,” Sean said to her, and sat on, making no effort — 
to catch the cock. 

Brigid rose slowly, heavily, and in a sort of daze. Her eyes were loaded 
with meaning. She spoke with this weight, this significance in her spirit : 
“Tt is I who am the fool.” 

‘ Minnie stopped laughing immediately. She cast a startled glance at 
ean. 

He stood up. He towered over Minnie. There was a rising manly anger 
in him. It shone in his eager, wild face. He went to the other side of the 
table, behind Brigid, who was trying to grip the cock’s battling wings, 
and laid a hand on her stooping shoulders. “ Sit down, Bride, I’ll get him.” 
With one swoop he caught the white cock and once again the bird submitted 
and lay still ; caught, conquered, in the bend of his arm. “‘ Look at him 
Bridie,” he said, “ he’s a beauty, a real beauty.” There was a warm deep 
note in his voice, a note of dark, deep and secure peace. 

She turned within the arm that was still stretched upon her shoulders, 
and caressed the white bird : “‘ I don’t want to sell him.” she said. She was 
anguished by the need that drove her to sacrifice him, and then she 
added—quick and reckless about it : ““Let’s keep him Sean ! ” 

“Why of course we’ll keep him, the rascal.” he swung round upon 
Minnie. ‘‘ Give Minnie one of the hens,” he said, “‘ it’ll be just as good 
to eat,” he argued. 

“1 don’t want the hen. I want the white cock. I promised Mrs. Emory.” 
She addressed Brigid, blaming her, “ It was you who said I could have 
him. You said it yourself.” 

Brigid was silent. “Take what you can get,” Sean said savagely, “ I 
advise you. Don’t be a fool about it.”’ 

She stared at him and a deep flush spread over her face. The animation 
died out of her, leaving her sullen and dead. She looked all at once as 
though the heart had been blown out of her. She was pitiful. 

Sean and Brigid stood, linked together, Brigid stroked the bird’s 
head and then down, on over the wings. Her hand looked rough as a 
red shell on the bird’s silkiness. ‘‘ Let him loose, Sean. Put him out in 
the yard, and catch the hen, the big black hen for Minnie. Do have the 
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hen Minnie? She’s big and fine and I only did not want to sell her 
because she’s laying.” 

“I don’t want your hen,” Minnie repeated sullenly. 

Sean opened the door and let out the cock. Brigid went over to the 
fire. ‘‘ Well ! I’ll make the tea. You’ll have a cup of tea, Minnie ? ” Her 
voice was natural again, the load gone out of it. 

Minnie Monaghan stood up. She reached down for the basket, shut 
and fastened it. “ No thank you, nothing. I’m going.” 

““ Oh, sit down!” Sean exclaimed impatiently, and sat down himself. 
“ Don’t act so silly. If you’re going out to Mrs. Emory’s I’ll come part 
of the road with you, it’s on my way to Faolin’s.” 

“No thank you !” 

Sean looked at her, and Brigid—raising her head from the tea-pot 
that she had been filling—looked at her. There was something forlorn 
and strangely childish about her as she buttoned her cotton gloves. 
A tender little smile, full of its source—the sort of smile that came when 
the children were droll to her—crossed Brigid’s lips. In it was forgiveness, 
understanding, acceptance, a deep knowing of the roots of human 
behaviour. She looked from Minnie to Sean and shook her head almost 
imperceptibly. Liam was drumming on his plate and Nuala was wiping 
the border and putting a small rosy forefinger, shiny with grease and 

otato, into her mouth. The pale autumn sunshine seemed strange and 
fetta. like against the blaze of heat from the fire that was now flameless 
and a red core of warmth. She still held the tea-pot in her hand. “‘ Och, 
sit down Minnie, and have the tea.”’ 

Minnie looked at her and for the first time her eyes were clear and 
full of revelation. ‘‘ You are very generous Brigid, very generous.” 

“ But I’m not, not a bit,” Brigid denied her and put down the pot, 
“its all nonsense to talk that way, sit down.” 

Minnie still stood. Her will was upright as a pole in her. “‘ No thank 
you...” she cast a look of scorn at Sean and then her eyes went back 
to Brigid, ‘“‘ but I’ll come back later for the hen, Brigid, I’ll come back.” 


Out in the yard, shrill and triumphant and full of glorious mockery, 
the white cock crowed. 
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THE STREET 


By J. B. A. SEAGER 


C ES; it’s spring all right. The big elm is just turning green. 
Looks like a green mist over the boughs. And the hunch- 
backed old lady is digging and raking at that patch of lawn 
in front of her house.” 

It was spring. For three months now he had not seen a tree, lying 
there in the clean bare room. But Whitaker, in the bed by the window, 
could see the street below. He was always talking, as he was talking now, 
about the old lady, about the first green shoots and foliage, and about 
the little typist—he said she was a typist and pretty, too—who passed 
every morning and evening. All day long he lay there, sick and still, 
staring at the gray wall and listening enviously to Whitaker. A vision of the 
street he could not see grew like a mosaic on the wall. Every day Whitaker — 
gave him something new, a dog-fight, the new milk cart, or a householder _ 
smoking in his garden. These bright fragments he inserted. carefully 
into the whole and trimmed and polished until the wall before him almost 
became a window through which he too could see the street. , 

There was nothing else to do but listen. Books had grown stale and 
reading hurt his eyes anyway. When his friends came to visit him they 
always said the same thing. Of course he was not feeling better. 'Tuber- 
culosis was not the colic. One didn’t get well over night. The only thing 
was to lie and contemplate one’s navel and wonder how the trees looked 
in the street outside. 

He wished he had the bed by the window instead of Whitaker. Then 
he could look out. He could watch the leaves unfurl and the flowers 
spring and the people in the street as well. If he could see them come and 
go, it would be quite easy for him to feel a part of things again. Besides, 
he thought Whitaker preened himself on having such a fine place (though 
God knows there was no reason why he should. The doctor had assigned 
the beds.) And he had begun to use what seemed a superior tone, as if one 
could not understand what a motor or a hand-organ was, or even a tree. 
He was certain it was a superior tone. As if one were a child. Yes, it was 
clear that Whitaker held one end of the thread that led back into what he 
was coming to call “ life.” And he was coming to hate Whitaker because 
he held it. At first he was astonished at his own baseness. He had always 
regarded himself as a decent chap. He did not know that confinement and 
disease can taint decency. “ Silly nonsense. It is all really beneath my 
notice. I am thirty years old. Iam a man and men do not .. .”’ The naivete 
of the process disgusted him but he went through it like a rosary every day 
for a while and sometimes he was polite to Whitaker afterward. As the 
days went by, each like the last, he hated Whitaker simply and did not 
think about the baseness. 
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Whitaker’s heart attacks evened things up. They were the price he paid 
for the best bed. It was quite reasonable. One could not have everything 
gratis. Sometimes in the night Whitaker would sit upright in the bed 
choking and panting. His heart would beat two hundred to the minute 
then, the doctors said. It was very hard to get enough air into his rotting 
lungs. At the first movement he would be awake and he would watch 
Whitaker’s shoulders heave and his head jerk. Then with a feeling of 
condescension he would press the button to call the night nurse. Usually 
she could relieve Whitaker but often when it was very bad, doctors would 
be called. They came partly dressed and yawning. They would lean over 
Whitaker in the dark room and talk in low voices. The paroxysms were 
dangerous when they went on too long, for both his lungs were partly 
collapsed and, if his heart were not slowed down, he might die for lack of 
air. Resting on his elbow in the far bed, he would watch with secret 
satisfaction as if justice were being done. Even in the night when he was 
waked from sleeping, he was angry with Whitaker. 

All through the empty summer, the anger grew and festered in him like a 
sore he could not leave alone. Remorse was rare and short-lived when it 
came and his thoughts slid back into his grievance with a maddening 
gravity. He would recite to himself, like a story-book tale, the walking 
tour in Brittany, or his battle with the trout, but just as he was ready with 
the net, had got a firm footing in the swirling water, Whitaker would 
begin about some children in the street and he would be snatched back 
to be hot and sick again in this cursed narrow room. “ No need to twist 
the knife,” he thought bitterly. He was sure Whitaker knew it hurt, 
always to hear about the street and never to see it. 

At dusk his fever rose and as the room grew dim, his head ached and 
the daytime clarity of his mind vanished. When he looked at the pale 
oblong of the window, it seemed to him a gateway and beyond it were 
all the joys and brightness he had been forced to forsake. If he could only 
stand at the gate and look out, but no, there was Whitaker like a demon 
guarding the way. It was the gateway to life, and in the darkness Whitaker’s 
gaunt face began to assume the shapes and hollows of a skull. He was 
Death of course. The reverend sonorities of the Church arose in his mind, 
confusing him. Phrases about Death and Life, solemn and distorted, he 
remembered from hymns and prayer-books. If he could vanquish Death, 
he would be granted everlasting life. ‘ 

“ The little typist just passed. She’s got a posie.” 

** And you would kill her, if you had the chance, just as you would kill 
me,” he would mutter to himself. 

Suddenly one night he saw his course clearly : he would not press the 
button. When he heard Whitaker begin to twitch and pant, he would not 
press the button. The nurse would not come and Whitaker would die. 
Through the steaming days of late summer, when the street outside 
was full of people that he could not see ; while Whitaker lay describing 
with brutal detail these men and women who were well and strong, who 
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could even go on holidays, he stared at the bare grey wall, smiling over 
his secret. The nurse would find him when she made her rounds. The 
doctors would come, shaking their heads and clucking. They would wheel 
him out on a stretcher with a sheet over him. Then he would have the 
bed by the window. He could look out upon the world again and this would 
make him well: No, the next time—or the time after—he would not press 
the button. 

So he became slyly polite. There was no more sullen silence before 
Whitaker’s unending chronicle ; he made talk, even put questions with 
a false vivacity. This was difficult for when he looked toward the other bed, 
he felt a horrible disgust. The frantic nights of fever had imprinted the 
image of Death on Whitaker, and though the sun was in the room, he saw 
the fleshless sockets and the bone. He always thought of Whitaker as 
“‘ He ” now, and in dealing with such an adversary one must be courteous 
so that he may not suspect. By this time he never doubted he was right. 
He was even righteous. 

One evening when the autumn rains had set in and the wind pried at 
the window, Whitaker lay supported by his pillows, looking out. 

“You should see the lamps flicker in the street. Winter will be here 
soon.” 

“‘ See Him, see Death,” he thought, “‘ high over the city, urging on in 
His heart the winds and the cold. He wants the year to die also.” 

If he could watch over the city from that vantage point—it was like a 
tower—he would bring back the year. Firm on that parapet, he would have 
the power, somehow, to make this bleak season blossom as the rose. 
That was it, ‘‘ blossom as the rose.’”’ He would make it warm and pleasant, 
not cold like the night outside and never so hot as his head felt now, but 
warm and green with bright flowers, and the people would be happy always. 
But he must have the tower so he could watch and see that nothing went 
wrong. Death barred the way and over Him he must gain the victory. 

A sigh came from the other bed. Whitaker was asleep. 

If it could only happen tonight !| Punishment was long delayed. It must 
happen tonight, for had He not lounged there at His ease contriving evil 
things in his heart, monstrous things against the year itself ? Surely these 
wicked desires would weigh heavily on His heart and make it beat too fast. 
This was but just retribution, the wages of sin. Soon. 

The wind spat hard raindrops against the window. He turned and 
twisted, seeking a cool place on the pillow. Suddenly there was a gasp and 
Whitaker lurched upright in his bed, panting and choking. Dim against 
the window like a shadow, he could see Him writhe and struggle for air. 
It sounded like a dog that had run too far. This was the time. Now He 
would die. He smiled calmly into the darkness and waited for Him to 
stop heaving and panting and shaking the bed and die. It was very bad, 
this time, and at the end Whitaker broke into long dry sobs. Presently 
the sobbing stopped and the room was still except for the spatter of the 
rain on the glass. He looked over cautiously. At last. He was dead. In the 
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morning when the street shone in the sun, he would go to the tower and 
keep watch over the city. 

In the morning the bed next the window was empty. When the house 
physician made his rounds, he asked him, “‘ Would it be possible for me 
to have that bed there? ”’ 

The physician wore a white coat. He stood making notes in a book, 
“Why yes, I think so,” he said, and then, looking up, “‘ Pity you didn’t 
hear poor Whitaker last night. You might have saved him.” 

“<I save Him ?.” 

“Yes, you could have pressed the button for the nurse.” 

“Yes, I might have.” 

The doctor went out and the nurses moved him to the bed by the 
window. Calmly, without haste, he arranged the pillows, making a 
to look out as one who had come into a kingdom. But when he looked, 
it was not into a sunlit street. There were no trees. Below him was a rear 
courtyard of the hospital, a blank place, and all day long it was empty. 
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THE MIRROR 


By LILIAN BOWES LYON. 


OW and then Wilfrid’s eyes strayed from his work to the woman 
who sat beside the fire. 
Each time this happened he felt a strange sensation, a pro- 
found tremor. She sat there quite still, her hands idle in her lap ; 
the lamp stood behind her and her feet, in little canvas shoes split at the 
sides, rested on a stool. She looked so penetrated with light that his heart 
threatened to stop beating. Yet this radiance, it struck him, did not _ 
emanate from Jeanne herself, she had become its medium ; her secret face 
and relaxed body seemed to be drawing it unwittingly from some 
mysterious source. And Wilfrid did not know whether it was his wife for 
whom he felt such tremulous devotion, or this brightness that flowed 
through and through her. 

He had something to say to Jeanne, but all the evening he had been 
reluctant to make a beginning. It required courage, and a sort of faith, to 
interrupt her thoughts, for while she sat there, so absorbed and so serene, 
she satisfied an aesthetic craving in him which even his despair could not 
crush out of existence. 

He knew she was thinking about Gaskell ; yet to-night this fact seemed 
to have lost its sting. The jealousy which had tormented him for weeks 
had been succeeded by another emotion, impersonal and exalted. He felt 
eee how could he put it into words? He felt an agonising need to 
sacrifice himself, for love. What a posturing idiot, people would say if 
they could hear him ; but it was true. He wanted to fall down before his 
wife and kiss the feet in the broken slippers. He wanted to tell Gaskell 
that he, Wilfrid, still cared deeply for his friendship. 

Except Jeanne, Gaskell was the only human being who had counted 
for him, or for whom he counted ; Gaskell had stood between him and 
starvation, had been his life-blood all these years, the stout heart lent to 
his debilitated frame ; had once believed, continued to believe, care-free 
and accomplished as he was himself, in the pathetic little genius manqué. 

Genius manqué! That was good. Yes, he owed everything to Gaskell. 
He would thank him some day, fawn upon the man who. . . Wilfrid’s 
fingers closed on the revolver he had taken to carrying of late in his coat 
pocket. Oh, yes, he knew what he wanted. To press the muzzle against 
Gaskell’s forehead and to pull the trigger and to say . . . what was it 
that he had to say ? ‘ My best friend, 1 forgive you!’ Out loud, firmly 
and distinctly : 

~ AfOrgive see. 

“Tu dis ? ” said Jeanne. 

Wilfrid rose to his feet. He felt ill to-night, there was no doubt about it 
Only the uplifting force of his emotions kept him from collapsing. 
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He crossed the room, glancing as he did so at the mirror, cracked across 
the lower half, that hung above the mantelpiece. What a little insignificant 
ghost peered back at him ! He disliked the dark expressive eyes, the hollow 
cheeks, the nervous mouth. He loathed himself! Yet to-night he knew 
that he was greater than a thousand others, because he loved as they had 
never learnt to love. Jeanne had deceived him and Gaskell had betrayed 
him, yet he loved them. God, how he loved them ! Or rather, he loved 
something in his wife and something in his friend quite undeflowered 
by their infidelity, that still suffused his soul, piercing his resentment as 
the rays of a serene moon penetrate the jungle. 

Wilfrid seated himself on the floor at his wife’s feet and leaned his head 
against her knee. The touch of her cool hand might calm his agitation. 
Who knows : she might love him still. 

““ Mon pauvre ami,” said Jeanne, absently. The French knew how to 
_ lend indifference a specious, tender grace. 

“* T had a dream last night, ma Jeanne,” he murmured. “ It was . . . it 
was awful. Do you mind if I tell it to you, Jeanne ? ShallI?” 

He felt the scarcely perceptible shrug of her shoulders. 

** Si tu veux, chéri.” 

“Very well, I will. I dreamed .. .” 

pe stopped short, trembling, but he mastered himself with an 
effort. 

““It was quite absurd, of course. But dreams are strange things, some- 
times they obsess you till you have to write them down or tell them to 
another person. I shall feel better when I have told you this one. I 
dreamed "." 

Again he paused. He had the impression that Jeanne’s beauty, white un- 
earthly blaze, had wavered for an instant like a candle in a draught. 
Suppose he were to extinguish the flame in his clumsiness and be left in 
everlasting twilight ? 

‘1 dreamed you and Gaskell were lovers,” he whispered. 

Jeanne sat motionless. 

““ Et alors ? ” she said tonelessly. 
~ “You . . . you looked so beautiful when I charged you with it that you 
took my breath away. I think you kissed me, you were so happy. I could 
do nothing ; when I tried to speak, you covered my mouth softly with the 
palm of your hand. For all my misery and jealousy and anger I could not 
utter one word of reproach, not one. And then . . . then Gaskell came in. 
He looked at you and you looked at him as though I weren’t there at all, 
as though I were too small, too feeble to be worth considering. I had a 
loaded revolver in my pocket ; I shot him through the head. What’s the 
matter f” 

Jeanne did not answer. 

“Yes, I killed him. But this is what struck me as so curious. In my 
dream you died, too. Your soul died. Your body went on living, but it 
wasn’t the same ; it was nothing but a shell, left high and dry, a sea-shell 
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that I couldn’t hear the sea in. I shared you with no-one else it’s true, but 
you weren’t human . . . just a dummy. And I knew that in killing your 
lover I had killed love, love itself. I saw love, your love for each other and 
my love for you, as something of supreme, eternal importance; compared 
with this my happiness, my peace of mind, was nothing. I looked at 
Gaskell lying on the floor with a bullet in his brain, and burst out crying. 

“* And then I awoke. ; 

“T realised immediately that if the dream were true, I could not kill 
Gaskell. I would forgive. .. .” : 

Wilfrid pulled the revolver from his pocket and his wife shrank back 
among the cushions with a little cry. 

“Mon Dieu, Jésus ! Tu es fou ?” ; 

The dull gleam of the metal in the firelight fascinated him ; it was a 
moment before he looked up. 

“Don’t be afraid, Jeanne. I love you so much . . . so much that I 
shall not touch him. Nobody has ever loved as I love.” 

A smile trembled on his lips. ‘‘ You think that what you feel is love, but 
you don’t know love as I know it. No, no, no.” at Sey 

A bell rang sharply. Wilfrid got up and crossed the room, but this time 
he did not dare glance in the mirror for fear of seeing that unmanly ghost 
again. The strain of the last half-hour had left him feeling physically 
sick ; his knees were shaking. As he opened the door of the flat a current 
of cold air met him, blowing up the dark shaft of the stairs, and a man, 
whose clothes and face glistened with rain stepped forward. 

It was Gaskell. 

‘* Well ? ”’ he said, “* you look surprised to see me. May I come in ? ” 

Jeanne rose from her chair. Except that her small hands were clenched, 
she had recovered her pale effortless composure ; without glancing at 
either of the men she left the room. 

“T’m afraid my wife’s a little bouleversée,”’ said Wilfrid in nervous, 
rapid tones, before the newcomer could speak. “ I’ve been telling her a 
dream I had. Oh yes, I’ve dreamed a good deal lately, my dear fellow. 
Every night. Vividly, extraordinarily vividly. Sit down, won’t you ? ” 

He was staring, as he spoke, into his friend’s face. What a curious dusky 
blue the eyes were: the colour of smoke. Smoke, doubtless, from a con- 
cealed fire ; the dense blue sometimes flickered for an instant into flame. 
When looking into Jeanne’s, the eyes would surely blaze. 

“You don’t look well,” said Gaskell quietly. 

“It’s these dreams. I’ve just told one of them to Jeanne and there’s 
another, rather a strange one, that I should like to tell you. I know that as 
a eee you’re interested in these things. Are you listening ? ” 

oon.” 

Wilfrid knelt down before the fire and stretched delicate hands to the 
warmth. 

““T dreamed,” he said, “ that you and Jeanne were lovers. And when I 
discovered it, I . . . killed her.” 
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He broke off, white-lipped. The other did not stir; did not raise his 
eyes from the floor. 

““T killed her,” Wilfrid repeated. “In the bedroom there. It isn’t 
difficult to kill a girl like that. Then I heard your step outside and the bell 
ring, just as it did this evening. I brought you in and made you sit down. 
And the extraordinary part of it, Arthur, was that I never felt so devoted to 
you before. I would die for you, I swear it. And in my dream my feeling 
for you so overwhelmed me that I could hardly speak. But I just managed 
to say: ‘I’ve killed my wife. I found out she was your mistress, and I 
killed her.’ You sat there, dumb ; looking at me. Or rather, a lay figure 
sat there. You . . . you were not there any longer: I had killed you, too. 
Oh, I was convinced of it; my friend had vanished. It was a terrifying 
experience, to meet your eyes ; instead of the bright light I was accus- 
tomed to, the light breaking through a blue haze, I was gazing into a pair 
of black unfathomable holes. Yes, you were dead. When I killed Jeanne, 
whom you had taken from me, I killed you as well, the only other person 
in the world I loved. I killed love, you see. You can’t conceive the 
desolation of it!” 

Wilfrid rose unsteadily, and his friend rose too and laid a hand on the 
younger man’s arm. 

“* Why are you telling me all this ? ”’ he said in a low voice. 

é Wh ? 9 

Wilfrid shook himself free and glanced quickly round the room. Once 
again his eye was caught by his image in the mirror and, as before, it filled 
him with disgust. That ridiculous poseur could not feel the emotions that 
threatened to tear his own breast to pieces. 

“Why ? ” he repeated. “‘ In order to assure you I shan’t act as I acted 
in my dream. I have decided how to act. I can’t kill Jeanne, because I 
love the man who . . . let me speak! The man who .. . I will speak ! 
Her lover ! My wife’s lover! And I can’t kill him, because I love Jeanne 
more than anything on earth ; it would mean murdering her. You see ? 
You understand? I love...I... neither of you loves as I do! 
Neither of you! As for that pigmy there ... there . . . look! That 
miserable puppet ! ” 

He scowled at the white face in the looking-glass which—damn it !— 
imitated the grimace exactly. 

“ As for you, I say, you puny little idiot, you, you worm, you gas-bag, 
_ you contemptible ... what do you know of love! Why nothing! 
Nothing at all!” nil 

He burst into high-pitched laughter, conscious as he did so of its incon- 
gtuity, its bad taste ; he seemed, indeed, to be two people, the one listen- 
ing, outraged, to the other’s indiscretions. 

Jeanne had reappeared at the far end of the room, leaving the bedroom 
door ajar behind her. Through the crack he saw a corner of the dressing- 
table, strewn with cosmetics, and one end of the bed. She drew nearer. 
Beautiful, how beautiful, she was. It was exactly like the dream he had 
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made up ; the stage was set, the actors’ every motion had become signifi- 
cant, the climax, the explosion, the dénouement was approaching, was 
inevitable. Gaskell gazed at Jeanne and Jeanne gazed back at him, her chin 
a little lifted, like a deer. His words were coming true, those terrible 
inventions, mothered by his terrible necessity. A genius manqué? He 
would show them. Ah, but love. Love. ... 

Wilfrid’s hand grasped the revolver in his pocket ; when he spoke his 
voice had gained in resonance and strength. 

‘ My last dream was the strangest of all,” he said. “ For the third time 
I dreamed you loved each other. But I was in love too. Oh, deeply !| Not 
with a woman though. Not with a person at all. ‘There was only one way for 
a love like mine to bloom, to be expressed, to find its endless satisfaction.” 

He was smiling to himself. 

“T had to die.”’ 

There was a sharp report. followed by a crash. When the smoke had 
cleared away, Wilfrid stood, as though stupified, in the centre of the room, 
his outstretched hand, from which the revolver had fallen, pointing at the 
splintered mirror. He had shot his own reflection in the glass. 

Merciful God, what could it mean? Had he gone out of his mind? 
Had his supreme gesture been quite futile after all—or a mistake ? 

The room was growing misty. Now the floor was sinking . . . but he 
heard the answers to his questions, deep within himself, before he fainted. 

He would rise again, to live out his irrelevant life, in peace. It was the 
other Wilfrid, in the mirror, the poor maniac he had been, who had com- 
mitted ‘suicide. 
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THE FISH 


By CECILIA KEPPEL 


HE brass knobs blazed at the foot of her bed, a row of small 

fires quickened by the sun. Humming softly and monotonously 

to herself, the little girl lay idly watching this illumination ; 

though wide awake she had no intention of getting up, for her 
thoughts were concentrated on the recent addition of goldfish to the big 
lily pond. She considered them to be of almost unearthly beauty. They 
were an unexploited joy, as the evening before a glimpse of them threading 
through the water-lily stems had been interrupted by a strident summons 
to bed. Stirred by an anticipatory thrill she promised herself an inspection 
of these elegant fish, after breakfast. At the idea of breakfast she drew in 
her breath sharply ; it was a kedgeree day ; Luke loved it, so it appeared 
frequently to her inevitable confusion and disgrace. There always seemed 
to be bones in her helping and the presence of such vicious bodies would 
force her to the unforgivable sin ; that of choking over one’s food. On the 
heels of this dour reflection came the nursery maid stumping into the room 
on flat feet. Her entry shook the washstand slightly causing the jug to 
rattle in the basin. This familiar slave was known as Amy and wore a blue 
cotton dress rather tight under the arms ; her stiff apron creaked as she 
walked to the window. Alix yawned comfortably ; for the rasp of drawn 
curtains and the rattle and hum of gravel being raked under her window 
were sounds that vaguely pleased her. 

Like a tiny aeroplane a bee flew in from the garden and lurched against 
the electric bulb ; he wandered round the ceiling complaining loudly, 
but the child was not interested, and began counting rosebuds on the strip 
of wallpaper opposite. Going from top to bottom she had reached a total 
of fifteen head before turning her attention to the colour print of Bubbles 
over the mantelpiece. Her eyes narrowed and she frowned severely at this 
apparently inoffensive work of art. As usual her resentment rose at the 
sight of such an irritating reminder of her brother. She lay a small 
dishevelled Pigmalion longing for the tiresome child in picture to come 
alive before her eyes. A fierce joy possessed her at the very thought of 
pinching and possibly slapping this image of an unassailable Luke. She 
loathed the smooth and peachy Bubbles, he made her feel plain. “ I’m 
spoilt by having such a salad complexion I suppose. It’s a great pity ” she 
told herself, scowling. All at once her expression altered and taking a flying 
leap from bed, she began feverishly undoing the neck of her pyjamas, thus 
galvanised into action by the sound of rapid footsteps approaching. 
A small thin figure darted into the room, a miniature Fury, so brittle in 
appearance that it was obvious she was made of some twig-like substance, 
rather than the more solid properties of flesh and bone. This formidable 
old woman from being Lady Tansley’s nurse, had in course of time con- 
sented to bring up her two children, Alix and Luke. Her devotion to the 
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mother was only exceeded by a positive adoration of the boy. “ Now then 
Alix, how many times am I to speak to you, you’re growing up less like her 
ladyship every day. There’s Luke sitting up like a little angel, eating his 
breakfast and you still in your pyjamas. I’m sick and tired of your laziness, 
I really am—a. great girl of your age lying in bed till any hour.” Alix 
wondered why her fingers curled up stiff when people shouted at her. 
“Please God make her stop or I shall cry.”” She was accustomed to 
address frequent prayers to an unhearing Deity. When playing competitive 
games she automatically implored His partizanship, which, though more 
often than not withheld, never discouraged her for another time. Deserted 
in this case she made a helpless movement with her hands as if to ward off 
the flow of words that crackled round her head. “‘ You shan’t have any 
marmalade for your breakfast ”’ concluded the nurse whirling away from 
her victim. Alix looked drearily after her as bread and marmalade were 
almost the sole components of her diet which did not repel her. She had 
always been a difficult child to feed and meal times were torture to her. 
Breakfast was bad enough but every morning at half past eleven the dread 
of luncheon began, to increase in strength until the final horror of mutton 
and green vegetables was upon her. A cloud seemed to obscure the sun and 
life became suddenly insupportable. Struggling blindly into her vest she 
was a forlorn figure in the sunlit room. A very clear mental picture pressed 
against the back of her eyes ; this was Luke in his high chair, being a little 
angel. Her fancy gave him feathered wings and halo like a small china plate 
“ Horrid little thing ”’ she said. 


It was an unusually warm day, the waves of dancing heat lapped against 
rose-coloured walls, calling up memories of a sunnier age to the old house. 
The little images at the angles of the portico might almost have lifted stone 
fingers to shade their eyes for the house and garden were sun-bound. Five 
lawns fell away in terraces to the river, connected by shallow flights of 
steps. On the third level was a pool with a wide granite border. Lady 
Tansley was immensely proud of her stone boy in the centre, staggering 
under the weight of his dolphin. She had “ picked him up ” in an antique 
shop in Florence, and enjoyed all the satisfaction of the unpractical 
individual who prides himself on securing a bargain. Leaning her elbows 
on the parapet Alix surveyed her fishes with conscious ownership. Then she 
saw the silver fish. Distinct from his red companions as the moon among 
the stars, he swam remotely across the pool, very unaware of such bustling 
plebs. “‘ Oh it’s lovely ”—her face twitching with excitement, she watched 
him as he cruised through an archipelago of flat green leaves, sometimes 
caressing the surface with a delicate nose or flirting his charming tail. 
“ Pl call it after Martin ” decided Alix “‘ He’ll probably be rather pleased 
when I tell him.” Her cousin Martin was a godlike creature and an “ Eton 
boy ” : He had once announced that in his opinion Luke was a spoilt 
little beggar—the which statement was secretly repeated by Alix in 
moments of stress, never failing in its solace. 
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Very still by this glassy shrine the little votary laid her cheek on hand 
and gazed at Martin. He was so beautiful. As the morning sauntered 
towards mid-day a chanting of mosquitoes by the river joined forces with 
the more persistent murmur of the bees—a drowsy anthem that rose and 
fell over the heads of the flowers. These, nodding on tired stalks, seemed to 
revel in the absence of any breeze to plague them, curling back their petals 
to receive the sun. 

Perched on the stone coping Alix began reading her book. 


Luke Tansley was running round the flower beds in the top garden, 
pursuing Red Admirals with his new butterfly net. 

He was a thin child with a disturbingly beautiful face, and in addition to 
good looks was both amiable and intelligent. His parents were infatuated 
by him, but like many spoilt children he accepted their worship as his just 
due. The undemonstrative Alix had by far the more affectionate disposition 
of the two. The depth of her attachment to her mother was unusual in 
a child of nine, and she habitually endured agonies of jealousy. Luke 
came to a standstill and with a quick movement of his wrist threw the net 
on to the middle of the geranium bed. He felt disillusioned and vaguely 
irritated by the uselessness of his toy. It was a pity that such a handsome 
thing should be wasted, but he knew for a certainty that he was incapable 
of catching anything. “I’m too little ” he sighed. Exhausted by so much 
violent exercise, and not a little lonely, he wandered round the house in 
search of his Nanny, finding her on the shady back-lawn. Presided over 
by a group of enormous beech trees, it proved a worthy throne room for 
this pocket monarch. Her knitting needles went flickering in and out, 

lain purl, purl plain, they sang to the jersey flowing on to her lap ; under 
her chair deck an asthmatical wheezing announced the presence of Lady 
Tansley’s pekinese, a good-natured though senile animal. 

** Now then Luke, I won’t have you running about in this sun without a 
hat,”’ she murmured mechanically, but the old eyes brightened as they met 
the wide gaze of her boy. “ There’s my precious lamb,” she crooned. 
Then—“‘ Amy, just run over to the house and fetch that tin of ginger 
biscuits I bought yesterday, oh, and bring Master Luke’s panama with you 
at the same time.” The nursery maid lay down the pair of drawers she was 
hemming and trudged off patiently. She felt the heat and her forehead 
shone. The little boy turned over the pages of his train book, but he knew 
each illustration by heart and presently rolled on to his back and crossed his 
knees. “‘ My word, Nanny, Alix was a naughty little girl not to eat her 
breakfast, wasn’t she, Nanny? ” 

The old woman laughed creakily but without humour, she had quite 
recovered her good temper. “‘ Oh, she was only sulking because I had to 
scold her about something.” Luke rubbed his nose hard with the back of 
his hand and gave vent to his latest expression. “‘ My word ” he said 
softly. Presently—‘‘ Have you seen the pretty fishes in the lily pond 
Lukie, Daddy brought them back last night, so Dickson told me, but 
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you were in bed.” He stiffened, for on the instant his plan was born. 
Quick words trembled on his lip, but were ruthlessly swallowed down, for 
one must be secret. “ I’ve got to go at once ” he said earnestly and went 
straight away, treading carefully over the daisies. The elastic of his shady 
hat was looped over a serene brow and he clutched a biscuit in either 
hand, nibbling alternately from each in order to be fair. Approaching 
noiselessly in his sandshoes it was quite a minute before Alix became 
aware of him. A little sound like the chirp of a bird disturbed her and 
lifting her head she frowned at him across the lily pads. He sat very 
pensive and stared fixedly at the goldfish, one finger poked beneath his 
upper lip ; then unconscious of his sister’s lowering scrutiny he rolled 
his shirt sleeve up and plunged an arm into the cool water. The reflections 
of the water lilies trembled, then scattered in confusion, the broken pieces 
vainly trying to regain their former unity. But the mirror was broken, while 
Luke lay dabbling, and watching the curious effect this immersion had on 
the skin of his arm. Above the elbow spread a golden tan that bore witness 
to fine summer days, below the flesh was alien ; a wan grey green it hung 
in water the colour of strong tea. The little fishes were shocked by this 
intrusion on their privacy, and flicking their tails swam briskly away. But 
Martin surrounded by a nimbus of gauzy fin preferred to remain near the 
scene of action and guard the interests of his pool. Luke noticed him and 
called excitedly to his sister. ‘Oh, I say Alix, I’ve found a white fish, 
he’s the beautifullest of the lot.’’ He found himself longing for an audience 
to rejoice with him over this find ; a jumble of waving arms and legs he 
subsided on to the grass at Alix’s elbow. Composing himself he glanced 
sideways under his eyelashes to see if she was in an approachable mood, 
but though her brows were drawn in a dark line he could not contain 
himself and burst out again, “‘ Did you ever see anything so sweet and 
won’t it be fun feeding them with cucumber and things ? ’—‘‘ Won’t it?” 
he repeated urgently somewhat provoked by the unresponsive figure at his 
side. Alix sighed impatiently and began to hum her usual ditty. Perhaps 
if she took no notice he would get up and go away. The humming grew 
louder and hugging her knees, she rocked herself backwards and forwards 
in time to her song. “ Why ” she wondered savagely “‘ why does Luke 
always come butting in and spoiling things.’’ He had so much, yet must 
stretch possessive little hands and snatch her new treasure from her. 
The fact that he was totally unconscious of offending only aggravated the 
wrong in her eyes. Luke felt snubbed and began nervously picking grass. 
Her unfriendly attitude disquieted him now, as always ; winning ways that 
endeared him to the rest of his world, invariably failed in effect when 
applied to Alix. This he subconsciously resented, and was the root of 
any impulse to annoy her if only to draw her attention to himself. A 
thoughtful silence followed that lasted while a couple of black and white 
butterflies minuetted across the lawn in search of life and love. Then the 
clear treble again— Do you know what, I shall call that fish of mine by 
vee name of Tummy.” He smiled happily for memory of his secret 
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returned to him, his plan that must be kept rigidly to himself, lest the 
dreary comment of don’t should cripple yet another sensible idea. The 
humming ceased abruptly—‘ You shan’t call him that” said Alix 
distinctly, “ Tummy indeed ; that isn’t his name by any means.” 

““ What do you mean Allie?” 

“ Just what I said,” she repeated calmly ‘“‘ I shan’t allow you to, because 
I’ve given him a much better name already.” She fixed the distant tree 
tops with unseeing eyes, though the corners of her mouth twitched a little. 
“T mustn’t let him see that I mind” she told herself. Surprise was 
veering to anger and the small face turned crimson. 

“I’m going to call him ‘Tummy—I tell you I will” shrilled Luke, an 
hysterical note crept into his voice for he was on the brink of tears. Alix 
began to speak very fast, stammering in her haste—‘‘ That fish is called 
Martin, you s-see I found him first Lukie and he belongs to me, he 
really does.” ‘‘ Don’t you understand ’’—she continued, ‘‘ You can’t call 
him your s-silly n-name, I christened him about half an hour ago, so that’s 
that.” Their eyes met for the first time and Alix was filled with despair 
at the sight of her brother’s crumpled face. She bit her lip and glowered 
at him in silence. Luke jumped to his feet, opening and shutting his 
mouth in a vain effort to speak. His small bosom heaved but in a strangled 
voice he eventually succeeded—* It’s not yours—you beast—lI’ll tell 
Nanny ” he raved. Then losing all remnants of control, he rushed at 
her, cuffing and thumping her with puny fists. Alarmed by the storm she 
had roused Alix caught hold of his wrists in an attempt to calm him, but 
he broke from her grasp and flung himself on his face, sobbing wildly. She 
looked anxiously in the direction of the house, terrified lest the nurse 
should hear this “ tapage ”’ and come running to her darling. For a second 
her heart stopped beating when she saw who was slowly making her 
way towards them. “ Children!” She said inevitably, and glanced 
reproachfully at Alix. The little girl grew stiff with dismay, there seemed 
no outlet, no possible excuse for making Luke cry. She ached for a 
reassuring smile from her mother, but knew it would not come this time. 
Luke ran hiccoughing his story to understanding ears ; although ashamed 
of himself he could only give a biassed version of what had happened. 
Spent with emotion, he clung to his mother, eyes closed. Twisting her 
fingers Alix came slowly towards them, her expression sullen and head 
obstinately lowered. “‘ I wish she were not so hard ” thought the mother ; 
she found her daughter’s moods unfathomable, and searching for some 
sign of feeling, was hurt by this apparent lack of sensibility. “ I’m dis- 
appointed in you ”’ she said “I can’t understand you teasing Luke till 
he is literally ill. I don’t feel like taking you to the féte this afternoon, after 
all this.” To Alix, her mother’s unsmiling eyes and cold voice were those 
of a stranger, she felt unbelievably alone, and child-like, told herself that 
this was final and irrevocable. “‘ Why can’t I think of something to say ” 
she wondered desperately ; and looking up realised they had gone. Sighing 
she trailed back to the pool ; and sitting on the edge stared at Martin with 
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tearless eyes. He went and hid beneath a leaf, as if disturbed by the sight 
of her tragic face. 


After lunch Alix wandered down to the boat house and shut the heavy 
door behind her. She did this in order to avoid hearing the car drive away, 
with her mother and Luke to the féte. She lay still among the punt cushions 
and gave full play to her imagination. They were walking hand in hand 
from the joys of cocoa nut shieing, to Mrs. Ringer’s bran tub, so heavy 
with mysterious parcels that it was listing to one side. Last year she had 
been careful to feel for the biggest parcel, getting bran under her finger 
nails in the process. Going past the village band, you then waved a hand to 
Johnny Ell the postman struggling with his trombone. Of course the 
final wonder was the flower show tent. An exciting, stuffy, smell tickled 
the nostrils as you plunged through the gaping rent in its canvas side. 
When your eyes got accustomed to the dim light, you saw the prize 
exhibits of village husbandry ranged on trestle tables ; these wobbled if 
leant up against. There were swollen vegetable marrows, striped yellow and 
green, and grotesque potatoes on little plates; honeycombs, dripping 
with a golden overflow of sweetness, and enormous plum cakes, sliced 
for the judges to taste. Best of all were the flowers ; chiefly roses, asters 
and stocks, but so beautifully arranged, that they seemed to take on a 
special significance for the occasion, reflecting certain characteristics 
of their different owners. The ink had always run on the little cards attached 
but some of the names were legible if one looked carefully. All these marvels 
she had missed for a whole year, and the full realisation of her wretchedness 
entered like iron into her soul. She cried for a long time and hopelessly ; 
her handkerchief was a sodden mass but still the pent up tears watered 
the gay cushions. She cried until her head ached and she could hardly 
breathe, while an acute sensation of loneliness grew up around her till she 
seemed lost for ever in a fog of misery. A new aspect of the case soon 
occurred to her—supposing her mother refused to come and kiss her 
good-night ; seized by a sudden panic she tore her handkerchief between 
chattering teeth. This kiss was a laissez passer that kept troupes of evil 
shapes at a respectful distance. How could she possibly get to sleep unless 
she first pg 22 the kind hand. For without this safe conduct through the 
dark hours, THEY would come into their own, and rustling and tittering 
in corners would nudge each other significantly. Then the stalking would 
begin ; it was the same when her mother went away on a visit, but to-night 
they were bound to get her, as now she was morally deserted. She saw 
_ herself, lying awake in the thick darkness, straining her ears for the boards 
to creak, as they closed in on the bed. The curtains moving stealthily to 
the left allowed a pencil of grey light to leer into the room and vanish. 
Callously tolling the quarters, the voice of the church clock would send 
them scampering for a while, but as the last note died away in the frightened 
night, back they swooped, far bolder than before and the agony would 
being all over again. Now that she had forfeited her mother’s love she 
was in their power for ever ; for the first time she thought in terms of 
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infinity, and shuddered. It was cool and dark in her retreat, and relaxing 
taut nerves out of sheer exhaustion, Alix lay back and closed her eyes. 
She felt almost light-headed, a detached sensation that seemed to prelude 
something, already knocking at the door of her mind. Soon her thoughts 
were swirling about the roof of the boat house, nebulous shapes, which 
being mere emanations of the subconscious mind, found outward expan- 
sion difficult at first. They presently took more definite forms, and 
gathered round her in a jostling crowd, elbowing each other rudely for the 
front pak Her head was splitting, but she could not control her unruly 
thoughts, whose angry whispering swelled to the clamour of a communist 
meeting. Then she sat bolt upright, her two palms pressed against the 
sides of the boat, and impatiently jerked the hair from her eyes. The 
rabble dispersed like cigarette smoke, their work completed. “ It’s not 
fair ’’ she said out loud, and stopped aghast at the harsh sound of her voice, 
cutting through the green twilight in the boat house. But after a moment’s 
pause she called out again, wildly this time. “ It’s not fair, it’s the most 
unfair thing in the world.’ Her brain seemed clear as a piece of looking 
glass, and with glittering eyes and flushed cheek she sat on the hard 
edge of the punt, telling herself that she could never be happy again. It was 
Luke, who was responsible for all her sorrows, past and present, and, 
supreme in his mother’s heart, could torture her at will. She ground her 
teeth, and shivered, at the thought of her fruitless efforts to share in a 
love that was so indubitably his alone. The intensity of her feelings 
almost choked her, and though she had never admitted the thing before, 
she knew now that it must always have been there. “I hate him ” she 
whispered, and clenched her hand till the knuckles shone white. The bell 
for tea passed unheeded, as did the even-song of her friend the blackcap ; 
this usually claimed her wrapt attention, but a quarter of an hour went 
leisurely by before he secured an audience. ‘Tired and hungry, she toiled 
up the steep path between the syringa bushes ; however her tear stained 
face brightened as the blackcap broke into his fifth encore, and carried 
away by such an appreciative audience rose to hitherto unscaled heights of 
virtuosity. At the conclusion of his final trill, Alix continued her progress up 
the garden wondering what effect her marked absence from tea would have 
had upon the grown-ups. She hoped they were suffering from remorse, and 
began an imaginary conversation between her mother and the old nurse, as 
to her probable whereabouts. Then all at once she remembered Martin. 
* T’ll go and have a last look at him she decided or it’ll be bedtime before I 
know where Iam...” 

The setting sun made a bonfire of Luke’s hair as he bent over the pool. 
Dipping his butterfly net into the water, he scooped the silver fish from 
its natural element ; then knelt, one knee pressing against his mouth, 
and watched the curious antics of his catch. “‘ How do you like it ?” he 
murmured. It struck him that not only had his idea succeeded perfectly 
but that the fish was positively dancing for joy, as the result of so much 
kindness. But Martin was tiring, also he did not seem so pretty out of the 
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water. Gasping for air, he feebly stretched his gills and shuddered ; he 
was in his last agony, and presently lay very quiet. A doubt seized Luke, 
and the corners of his mouth drooping, he poked the fish with a gentle 
finger. Now a shadow fell across the dulling silver of its scales, and looking 
up, he saw Alix standing by his side. 

“T say, I don’t know what’s the matter with this fish ” he faltered. 
Feeling rather sick, she looked stupidly at the fish and picked at the hem 
of her dress. ‘‘He wants some water I think, then he’ll be alright,” 
whispered Luke, and lifting the little body, he climbed carefully onto the 
parapet and threw it in. Dead and terrible to behold, Martin hung whitely, 
just below the surface. The little boy stared wide eyed at this thing and 
raised a shaking hand to his lips. 

“You ! You!” sobbed Alix, and grasping the back of his neck, pushed 
him into the water with such force, that he dashed his temple against the 
base of the statue. He sank at once to the bottom of the pool, and there lay, 
with open startled eyes, but he was stunned. Rooted to the ground, Alix 
winced as though someone had struck her, little pains like red hot wires, 
darted through her head, and though her mouth was open to scream, no 
sound came. She tried to run away, but her legs gave beneath her ; and she 
fell on to her knees. She found herself looking down through the water 
where tiny bubbles came spinning to the surface. 

Hitting her forehead with the flat of her hand she shrieked, and shrieked 
again, while a flock of terrified starlings, wheeled madly overhead. ‘These 
screams, which indeed she hardly noticed, floated up the garden, in a sad 
crescendo of sound, and were heard by others, for little figures broke 
from the side doors and french windows of the house. They approached 
very rapidly, swirling together, then separating, only to eddy close again, 
like twigs swept along in a strong current. Suddenly realising that they 
would catch her, Alix ran away, still shrieking though she did not know it. 
Soon a crowd of people reached the pool where at first they saw nothing 
but the butterfly net dripping on to the grass. 
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THE BLOODY WOOD 


By T. H. THOMPSON 


CHANCE remark of a friend of mine sent me back recently 
to a re-reading of Mr. Eliot’s poems. And the re-reading in 
the light of that remark furnished me with a new interpretation 
of a certain aspect of his poetic labyrinth—an interpretation, 
I hope, sufficiently interesting to be included in the corpus of Eliotic 
criticism. . 
While out for a walk I had been quoting Sweeney Among the Nightingales, 
and when I came to the line : 


And sang within the bloody wood, 


my friend interrupted me. He pointed out that the man who wrote the 
Sacred Wood could not possibly have written ‘‘ bloody wood” in 
this poem. “ Bloody ” was the wrong word. It had no meaning here, 
even as a transferred epithet. I at once started to doubt my memory, 
but later on looking up the poem I found I had been right. It was ‘‘ bloody 
wood.”’ Eliot had written it, and must have done so purposely. I re-read 
all the poems, and in doing so made one vital discovery. I think I have 
solved the Sweeney problem. 

Sweeney is a baffling person. He runs in and out poems like a naughty 
boy ; scarcely offers an explanation of his conduct ; and generally con- 
founds critics by his bad manners and rude behaviour. Ah, say the critics, 
he is a symbol, and pass on. That is an easy way of getting over a difficulty, 
but it is untrue. Sweeney is anything but a symbol, very far from it, 
as I shall show in a moment. 

The reason for the usual misinterpretation is largely due to Mr. Eliot’s 

eculiar methods. He tries to write in three centuries at the same time. 
That is, he adopts the mind of a seventeenth century metaphysical poet 
to write twentieth century detective fiction with a romantic nineteenth 
century pen. The result is confusing. And that is precisely Mr. Eliot’s 
object. By a brilliant piece of literary obfuscation, by skilfully ringing the 
changes with metaphysical and romantic, he has managed to embody 
in his poems a gruesome murder story without anyone being any wiser. 

Sweeney of course is the central figure of the story, and the reader is 
the detective. From scattered hints and clues, from dark sayings and 
mysterious exclamations, we are left to unfold for ourselves the sordid 
little tale. What a search it is. It demands the greatest patience. Mr, Eliot 
plays a subtle game ; drawing red herrings across our path ; confronting 
us with quotations in many tongues ; and adding notes to lead us astray. 
He does not try to make it easy for us. His object seems to be to produce 
a work more intricate and ingenious than the best Crime Club novel. 

Let us look at the story: Sweeney, the hero of this murder drama, 
appears in five poems. Three times in the 1920 volume ; in The Waste Land; 
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and in the more recently published Sweeney Agonistes. These poems must 
be read as a sequence. He makes his bow in a poem called Sweeney Erect. 
The poem opens with all the Miltonic stops out ; a grand piece of rhetoric, 
rich in subtle allusions so beloved by the Alexandrians. The raging seas 
of the Aegean ate before us, and Ariadne deserted by her lover stands in 
the gales on her lonely island. This is the text of the poem—woman for- 
saken. Then follows a fragmentary allusion to Homer : (Nausicaa and 
Eee 
This flickering reference at once suggests to the reader the voyage of 

Odysseus, man the wanderer. As Theseus’ perjured sails hasten from 
Ariadne, so Odysseus is torn from Nausicaa. Nausicaa and Polypheme, 
Beauty and the Beast. Man the wanderer encounters both. Every word 
of the two opening stanzas is overcharged with meaning. But we must not 
delay. The next line introduces us to Sweeney. It is morning and he is 
getting out of bed: 

Gesture of orang-outang 

Rises from the sheets in steam 


Sweeney, the modern Polyphemus, shakes off sleep in Mrs. 'Turner’s 
brothel. He is not a beautiful specimen, We see him a gross featured 
creature, stretching and clawing at the pillow slip. His movements are 
bestial and his knowledge is circumscribed by sex, for we learn : 

He knows the female temperament. 


He appears to be a man for the ladies. (O Ariadne ! O Nausicaa !) And 
this is later confirmed by the dramatically enigmatic conclusion of the 
poem. The razor ; the hysterical woman in bed ; the chatter of the ladies 
in the corridor; Mrs. ‘Turner fussily righteous ; and finally Doris, as 
dea ex machina, entering from the bath-room with a glass of brandy. 
At the end we are left dizzy and bewildered. What exactly did happen ? 
What is it all about ? I think we can safely say from the data at our disposal 
that the Ariadne theme, that of the injured or forsaken woman, has been 
played in Mrs. Turner’s house, and that Sweeney has been responsible. 
He has brought tragedy to this little world of women, and as Mrs. Turner 
says, it does the house no sort of good. But the full nature of the tragedy 
we have yet to discover. And who is Ariadne ? 

The next reference to Sweeney is surprising. In a poem entitled 
Mr, Ehot’s Sunday Morning Service he is introduced in an abrupt and 
unexpected fashion. While Mr. Eliot is pursuing his devotions, but not, 
as he himself admits, with absorbed attention, we are told that : 

Sweeney shifts from ham to ham 

Stirring the water in his bath. 
Now what can we make of this inappropriate snapshot produced in the 
middle of a Church Service ? The reader blinks, perplexed, and unless he 
remembers he is reading a detective story, he dismisses the lines as pointless. 
But notice two things : we are definitely told that Sweeney has a bath on 
Sunday morning—probably in the very room Doris has just vacated ; 
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but more important, we gather that while having his bath he debated 
some difficult problem with himself. He was in meditative mood. He 
“ shifts from ham to ham ” ; he “‘ stirs the water.” The actions of a man in 
serious thought. If it were an ordinary bath he would splash the water, 
not stir it ; he would sing, not shift from ham to ham. Yes, he has some- 
thing on his mind. But the whole sinister significance of the incident is 
not yet apparent. We shall hear more of that Sunday morning bath. 

he last poem in the 1920 volume is devoted to Sweeney. Mr. Eliot 
does his best to confuse us here. He draws all kinds of red herrings across 
our path ; he disguises Sweeney till he resembles a character from Alice 
in Wonderland—his apeneck swells into a giraffe)—he talks Greek to us ; 
he introduces Hebrews who wear Spanish capes ; he also puts us off the 
scent by saying that Sweeney is among the nightingales, which of course 
is fantastically untrue. Our hero is drinking with the cosmopolitan crowd 
in the inn, and does not worry about nightingales. He is no little St. Francis 
as the title of the poem would suggest, though Mr. Eliot would have us 
believe so. No, Sweeney’s visit to the Inn near the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart has nothing to do with nightingales. They are red herrings and are 
used to throw dust in our eyes. The motive for his visit will be revealed in 
time. 

Mention of the nightingales, however, brings us to our initial problem, 
the problem of the “ bloody wood” in which they sang. What was 
Mr. Eliot’s meaning ? The adjective is so precise that it stamps the wood 
with a distinct identity. To casual readers it may suggest little, but actually 
it has a deep significance. The “‘ bloody wood ” stands on the threshold 
of that grim poetic vault “‘'The Waste Land.” It is a suburb. That is, 
a place of horror. A suburb of the Waste Land. In this wood, life is found 
in its rawest, lowest, most lustful state. Here was the home of our primitive 
ancestors, some of whose fierce blood passions can cut through the 
trappings of civilization and visit us even today. Here was Agamemnon 
murdered, and beasts of prey like Sweeney hunt in its thickets and tear 
their victims with their claws. The “‘ bloody wood ” therefore is the dwel- 
ling of atavistic recollections, where man the animal prowls, from which 
man the angel shrinks. Yet while the ape-man hunts, nightingales sing in 
the branches for those who have ears to hear. 

From the “ bloody wood ” it is a short step into The Waste Land, 
Mr. Eliot’s most important poem. Quite unexpectedly Sweeney makes 
a sudden intrusion as he did on an earlier occasion during a Sunday 
morning service. In Part 3, The Fire Sermon we read : 


But at my back from time to time I hear 

The sound of horns and motors, which shall bring 
Sweeney to Mrs. Porter in the spring. 

O the moon shone bright on Mrs. Porter 

And on her daghter 

They wash their feet in soda water 

Et o ces voix d’enfants, chantant dans la coupole ! 
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And the next lines are startling : 
Twit twit twit 
Jug jug jug jug jug jug 
So rudely force 
Tereu 


It is the chant of the nightingales singing in the “‘ bloody wood ”’ while 
the children sing in French in the Convent of the Sacred Heart near by. 
It is a complete echo from the previous poem. Sweeney meanwhile, 
oblivious of the singing around him, accompanied by the sound of motor 
horns, hurries on his way to visit a new love, a Mrs. Porter, whose amazing 
ablutions appear to have won his regard. This is an important development — 
in the Sweeney story. Observe that Mrs. Turner’s brothel no longer 
attracts him. He is a fickle ape. Observe also that Mrs. Porter must be a 
woman of means if she can afford to use soda water for washing purposes. 
Lastly observe that Mrs. Porter has a daughter. 

The scene for the tragedy is laid. Sweeney arrives in a motor car on a 
moonlight night in spring at the home of these unsuspecting women. 
He plays the role of the wealthy lover. The ladies wash their feet. Sweeney 
prepares his plan. All the most evil passions of “ the bloody wood ” are 
aroused. The nightingales wail plaintively. Then : 

So rudely forced. 
Tereu. | 


That is all. If Mr. Eliot had said no more about it the whole thing would 
have remained wrapped in mystery for ever, and we should never have 
known what happened at Mrs. Porter’s, or who was rudely forced. But in 
Sweeney Agonistes, a publication which appeared ten years after The Waste 
Land, the details of the crime are revealed to us, and it is Sweeney himself 
who makes a personal confession. For the first time we hear the genuine 
accents of a beast of the ‘‘ bloody wood,” and his words are like his 
physical form, gross, revolting, bestial. 

Once more we find ourselves back in Mrs. Turner’s brothel. Doris 
and Dusty, two of the ladies, are entertaining some Americans. Then 
Sweeney enters. He is apparently very drunk. His first remark to Doris 
the woman who had been so helpful with her brandy on his last visit here, 
is cruel but characteristic : ‘ 

I'll carry you off 
To a cannibal isle. 


The latent ferocity of the “ bloody wood ” is in these words, they denote 
the primitive, the barbaric, the uncivilised. Evidently Doris has annoyed 
him and he retaliates by showing his claws. He will eat her, he says. 
A little later he defines life as : 

Birth, and copulation, and death. 


This is the orang-outang speaking, the apenecked giraff he sh 
in the stench of the “‘ bloody wood.’’ P & e, as he shuffles 
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Meanwhile the other guests in Maison Turner, inspired by, or resenting 
Sweeney’s morbid talk, strike up a song of an aphrodisiac nature to excite 
the girls, but Doris remains unmoved. Sweeney breaks in once more. 
He has altered his definition of life, perhaps the singing of the Americans 
has upset him. He now asserts, “‘ Life is death.” After which profound 
statement he embarks upon a gloomy recitation of a murder story, shocking 
the reader and spoiling the merry evening at Mrs. Turner’s : 

I knew a man once did a girl in 
Any man might do a girl in 

Any man has to, needs to, wants to 
Once in a lifetime, do a girl in. 
Well he kept her there in a bath. 
With a gallon of lysol in a bath. 


_ At once the attentive reader becomes alert. His memory switches back to 
a scene at Mrs. Turner’s months before : the flashing razor ; the shrieking 
woman in bed ; Doris rushing in with the brandy. And also that sinister 
bathroom incident inserted in the poem on Mr. Eliot’s Sunday Morning 
Service : Sweeney stirring the water in his bath while the poet prayed. 
And also that visit to Mrs. Porter on a spring night while she and her 
daughter were washing their feet, probably in their bathroom. This wild 
story has the appearance of a confession. A chain of clues rises before us. 
But to continue: apparently the man having drowned the girl in a 

bath lived in the same house with the corpse for two months and eventually 
hounded by the furies of conscience went mad, As Sweeney recites this 
sorry tale he grows more and more excited and incoherent, and finally 
drifts into drunken madness : 

We’re gona sit here and drink this booze 

We’re gona sit here and have a tune 

We’re gona stay and we’re gona to 

And somebody’s gotta pay the rent. 


At this point Doris interrupts with three simple but pregnant words : 
I know who. 


Now obviously this is not the answer to the wild drunken effusions that 
Sweeney has just belched into the air. No, she conveys very clearly, and 
Sweeney realises it, that she knows who is the man that did the girl in. 
He quickly silences her by saying : 

That’s nothing to me and nothing to you. 


He does not wish her to give away any secrets in public. But it is too late. 
Even if the American guests don’t know, we do. We see Sweeney in his 
true proportions, a self-confessed murderer. Having collected the evidence 
we are now at liberty to trace the whole story which Mr. Eliot has so 
cunningly concealed in his poems. ay 
Sweeney, a licentious libertine of Irish-American extraction domiciled 
in London, had a lady friend, a Miss Ariadne Porter, who was employed 
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at the time of their liaison in a house of ill fame under Mrs. 'Turner’s 
efficient management. Miss Porter must have acquired an absorbing affec- 
tion for her lover, which at length became irksome to him ; for he 
threatened to desert her. Hysterics followed, and Sweeney, influenced 
by the morbid idea that every man in his time should kill a woman, 
proceeded to threaten his pretty mistress with a razor. Her screams 
roused the house, and Doris opportunely intervened and prevented his 
murderous intention, thereby earning his ingratitude. In his bath on — 
Sunday morning Sweeney meditated on possibilities of ridding himself 
of the tiresome Ariadne, and the bath suggested a solution—he would 
drown her. Ariadne meanwhile frightened of his rough usage had fled 
to the home of her mother, Mrs. Porter, where she lay in hiding for awhile. 
Sweeney in dudgeon withdrew his allegiance from Mrs. Turner and took 
to frequenting the Inn near the Convent. It was here he met Ariadne 
again. One gloomy night he saw her conversing indistinctly with the inn- 
keeper at the door. He made inquiries, found out where she lived, and 
pursued her in his motor car (the whole passage is associated with ideas 
of a: He found Ariadne and her mother washing themselves with 
soda water. Note the significance of this episode : the poor girl who washed 
in soda water by moonlight was soon to have a bath with a gallon of lysol. 
The moonlight innocence of the soda water is contrasted with the horror 
of the lysol to follow. 

As the nightingales tell us Sweeney “‘ rudely forced” his way in and 
committed the act he had premeditated. The “ rudely forced ”’ passage 
may refer to the actual immersion of Miss Porter, and the line which 
immediately precedes it : | 


Jug jug jug jug jug jug 


would then represent onomatopoeically the sound of the lysol being 
poured into the bath from a jug. 

Of Mrs. Porter’s reactions to all this we are told nothing. She may have 
fled for refuge to the Convent of the Sacred Heart, or again she may be 
that mad woman who appears later in The Waste Land using her hair 
for fiddle strings. There is no direct evidence for either theory, but both 
are conceivable. We trust the first mentioned is the true one. 

After the crime Sweeney established himself in the house. Mrs. Porter 
as we have mentioned before, was a woman of comfortable income. 
Sweeney at once appropriated her money which he used for paying the 
rent collector and the milkman ; milk appears to have been his staple diet 
during the two months he lived there. But he was unable to dispose of the 
body in the bath, and this got on his nerves. Probably the first irritation 
was caused by finding the bath occupied on Sunday morning, his usual 
time for practising the ritual of cleanliness. But as the weeks passed he grew 
worse and worse, he began to brood and conscience played havoc with him. 

At last overwhelmed by the torment in his mind and lacerated by the 
whips and scourges of the Furies he crept back, half mad, half drunk, to 
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Mrs. Turner’s brothel. The wheel has come full circle. The pink, broad- 
bottomed ape who rose from bed here lustily one morning over two months 
before, has returned a drivelling lunatic at night to die. We know the rest. 
How he insulted Doris ; how prompted by bravado or despair he gave 
details of the murder ; how Doris at once guessed his meaning, and how 
in the words “I know who ” she passed on the secret to the world at 
large. Amid the noise of laughter from the brothel and an imperative 
knocking at the door Sweeney passes out of the poem. 

Such is his story. A story which will intrigue all readers of detective 
fiction by its sublety, finesse, and cunning air of mystification. Yet the last 
word may not have been spoken. Sweeney is a wily person and sufficiently 
elusive to dodge an English hangman. Who knows, he may have returned 
to New York with Mr. Klipstein and Mr. Krumpacker ; he may still live 
to trouble and delight us with a few more graceful antics, perhaps on 
Broadway this time or among the whippoorwills. 
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THE HISTORIAN OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY 


By CLENNELL WILKINSON 


T was just about twenty-seven years ago, or perhaps a little later, 
that the British public and press conferred upon the late Sir John 
Fortescue the honourable though unofficial title of “ historian of 
the British Army.” The public is said to have a short memory, but 
it never forgot that conferment—and it may be hoped that it never will. 
It was often wrong about his real titles—whether he was “'The Hon. 
John,” or “ Sir John ” (in fact he was both)—but it never omitted the 
later dignity ; so that at last the thing became automatic, and I question 
whether Fortescue’s name has once been mentioned in the popular press 
since the War without the further description, “‘ historian of the British 
Army.” : 
He did not object. He was much too modest a man to say so if he did. | 
But no one can read that quiet little autobiography*which appeared just | 
before his death, without feeling that he must have been proud of his 
unofficial titlk—though, again, he would never say so—and content to_ 
be remembered by it alone. He had approached his great task in a spirit | 
of modesty. ‘‘ The civilian who attempts to write a military history,” 
he wrote in the introduction to his first volume, “is of necessity guilty 
of an act of presumption.” He was painfully conscious of his disadvantages, | 
“through inexperience of military life in peace and, still more fatally, | 
in war”; but humbly hoped that his efforts ‘“‘ may at least stimulate | 
someone better qualified than himself to treat the subject in a manner’ 
better befitting its dignity and its worth.” Even in the epilogue to his) 
last volume, written only three years ago, there is no note of triumph. 
But he knew—he must have known—that he had carried through a great | 
work to its completion and put every student of history, every soldier, and | 
indeed the whole English-speaking world, so immeasurably in his debt: 
that nothing else that he had accomplished in a busy life really mattered | 
by comparison. | 
Yet the truth is that his work in quite other fields, far removed from) 
military history, might alone afford ample material for such an article: 
as this. He was never a “ one subject man.” On the contrary he had a) 
versatile and active mind, and knew almost as much about the reign of! 
George III, about the habits of red-deer, about music and the classics 
about the drawings of Rembrandt and about art collections in general, 
as he did about the history of the Army. He has written very little on these 
subjects, but just enough to show that to every one of them he brought 
the same keen critical intelligence, the same commendable but rather 


* Author and Curator. Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 
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brusque, impatient accuracy in matters of fact, the same clear, vigorous, 


unadorned literary style. He would have made a first class journalist— 


so long as editors let him do exactly as he liked—and in particular must 
have excelled in controversial political writing if he had ever been given 
his head. (I believe he did try it for a short time). On any subject that 
interested him he was a useful commentator, for he always knew what he 
meant, and said it. 

Imaginative literature interested him less. As a youth he was a voracious 
reader of stories of adventure by land and sea ; but we learn without sur- 
prise that his favourite author in this field was Captain Marryat—not, 
of course, that Marryat was unimaginative, but that he carried such a 
convincing air of merely stating facts. Yet when Fortescue’s imagination 
was really touched, he also could invent, and could take us with him in 
his masterful way, and show us scenes almost as convincing as those 
which he spent most of his life reconstructing from the papers at the 
Record Office. His Story of a Red Deer* was a revelation to those who 
had fallen into the habit of thinking of him merely as a historian. It is a 
series of episodes in the life of an Exmoor stag. A schoolboy nephew had 
asked him to write something, and, casting his mind back over his own 
boyhood, he remembered the long hours he had spent in his Devonshire 
home, reverently studying the stags’ heads which hung in imposing 
array in the front hall, along the passages, and all round the walls of the 
servants’ hall. He knew every one of them and the record of the kill, 
and had listened eagerly to the stories told by the huntsman. Years 
afterwards, when he was past forty and had, as he supposed, almost for- 
gotten those childhood scenes, he was challenged to pick out a single 
Exmoor deer from a collection of more than eighty heads—and found 
that he could do so immediately. So he set himself to write this charming 
little book : a slight affair, something to amuse the children. It was finished 
in three weeks (for he was busy at the time on his history) and rather to 
his surprise scored an immediate success with the public. In 1927, more 
than thirty years later, he had the satisfaction of buying a copy of the 
latest edition (illustrated by G. D. Armour) and presenting it to his grand- 
nephew, the son of the original recipient. For of course the book was 
read by grown-ups also. It is full of life, of observation, and of genuine 
feeling. The closing scene in which the gallant stag, after an exhausting 
battle with the hounds, drifts away to his death beneath the waters of an 
Exmoor stream makes as moving a little tragedy as can be found in this 
kind of fiction. It ends thus : 

Then men came and pulled the great still body out of the water ; and they took 
his head and hung it up in memory of so great a run and so gallant a stag. But 
their triumph was only over the empty shell of him, for his spirit had gone to the 
still brown pool. And indeed the stream has recived many another wild deer 
beside him, which, I suspect, is the reason why ferns, that love the water, take the 
shape of stags’ horns and of harts’ tongues. 


* Story of a Red-Deer. Macmillan. 1897. 
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Fortescue’s stag has had many successors, and some of the writers who 
have offered him this highest form of flattery have wielded pens more 
eloquent than his ever was. But there is a simplicity, and a sincerity, 
and an unaccustomed play of fancy in this early work of his, hurriedly 
written to please a little boy, which should keep it alive for at least another 
thirty years after his death. 

It was a curious, sensitive, exciting, yet not altogether happy boyhood, 
in which that romance of the Exmoor deer was unconsciously conceived ; 
a boyhood which one feels might easily have produced a writer of romantic 
‘* nature stories,” but gave us (thank God !) a historian instead. For nature 
lovers and romantic writers are plentiful as tabby cats to-day, whereas 
those who have the capacity and the industry to build up a great history 
are few indeed. In Author and Curator the public got a glimpse of 
Fortescue’s boyhood for the first time ; and every intelligent critic at 
once perceived that here was a case where the physical disabilities and 
other troubles of early life had a direct effect not only upon the events 
of the later career but upon the man’s whole outlook. Fortescue was the 
son of a noble house ; his tastes were those of an English country gentle- 
man ; he has endorsed with enthusiasm the Duke of Wellington’s unstinted 
praise of that type. His great ambition was to excel in field sports, to be a 
good rider and a good shot. Of all professions he admired that of the Army 
most. But he was a delicate boy, and his eyesight was none too good. 
In spite of all his efforts—and he never lacked the quality of determination 
—he was no more than an average horseman, and, though there were days 
when he could hit anything, he remained an erratic shot. Fishing was 
difficult, because he could not see his fly on the water. ‘‘ But I could accom- 
pany other fishermen, and so learn something of the craft . . . moreover, 
my next senior brother, Arthur, became at an early age, an accomplishep 
poacher of fish, and in the aiding and abetting of him there was much 
instruction.”” He loved birds too, but ‘‘ the form and colour of small 
birds were beyond my ken, and if I could distinguish them at all it was by 
their song or their flight.”’ 7 

In such circumstances a boy draws in upon himself, and learns to 
regard his fellows a little enviously, if not bitterly. Fortescue tells us that 
he always hated crowds. He was sent to Harrow, and was not specially 
happy there. He entered into all the games with vigour and enthusiasm, 
for that was part of his creed ; but he could not excel in any of them. He 
did better in the class-room, acquiring a love of Latin and Greek that never 
left him, and enjoying the instruction of the famous Dr. Butler who soon 
won his loyal regard. But he pauses, characteristically, to tell us how 
cordially he disliked certain branches of classical teaching. Oratory 
for instance: the prejudice lasted all his life : ; 

It is no difficulty to me to stand up and talk for an hour or more upon any 
subject which I know well, and I have done so frequently not without success. 


st hate it ; and my instinct always upon facing an audience is to tell them to 
go home. 


Sa 
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_ This is a typical comment. He was always so very sure of his dislikes. 
. Another of them, by the way, was the Harrow straw-hat, which he calls 
“ridiculous ” and “ absurd.” It is important to note that the hat was 
a new thing in his day. Fortescue was a Tory, born and bred ; but his 
Toryism was coming to be of that rebel kind, which finds more pleasure 
/ in attacking new things than in defending the old. 
__ So he went on to Cambridge, and found himself growing up into a 
definitely shy man, not extremely companionable or contented, nor of 
the kind that keeps his discontents to itself. It is a safe guess that he 
despised the lighter amenities of undergraduate life, and in later years 
he confessed that the British practice of celebrating every great occasion 
by eating and drinking was distasteful to him. Yet he does not seem to 
have pursued his studies very closely though his ability must by this time 
have been obvious to every one who came in contact with him. The only 
explanation he has offered is the statement that ‘“‘ What I wanted was work, 
however humble, among grown men.” That, no doubt, is true so far 
as it goes. But the fact is that he not only wanted work, but knew exactly 
what kind of work it was that he wanted. He wanted to join the Army, 
and they told him he could not do so. His life seemed to him to be wrecked. 

Relief came unexpectedly, before he had finished his third year. He 
was offered the post of private secretary to the Governor of the Windward 
Islands, and eagerly accepted. We need not waste time over his sojourn 
in the West Indies, though he has left us an entertaining description 
of how Government business was conducted at the Private Secretary’s 
Office at Barbados in those days. Its only significance in regard to his 
subsequent achievements was the opportunity it gave of visiting the 
islands and studying their military history—a subject which was already 
beginning to fascinate him. He also formed some characteristically sane 
opinions upon the advantages and disadvantages of red tape. “‘ It is good,” 
he concluded, “‘ for a man to gain some little experience of official life, 
to understand the use and abuse of red tape and the meaning of routine, 
to realise with how little wisdom the world is governed, to contribute 
his own little mite of unwisdom to the general total, and to perceive 
dimly that to exercise real wisdom in the government of men would result 
in stirring mankind to perpetual revolt.” 

Two years in the West Indies were almost too much for his health, 
and he went to New Zealand, again as Private Secretary to the Governor. 
He rather liked colonial society, for “ both Australians and New Zealanders 
have proved themselves to be grand fighting men,” and though he is 
sarcastically “ aware that in the future there is to be no more war . . . none 
the less a good fighting spirit is an invaluable asset to any community.” 
Australia’s only weakness is its too ready acceptance of “ the absurd 
fallacy that one man is as good as another . . . that so-called education can 
make men good, or that the possession of a vote can make them intelligent ” 
—in fact the whole apparatus of democratic government and propaganda. 
Returning to England in 1899, he was still without permanent employment, 
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still miserable about the future of a country in which the dire effects of the 
Education Act of 1870 were now plain for all to see. He began to write 
for his living, mostly on military subjects, and published, through Messrs. 


Macmillan, a regimental history of the 17th Lancers, which was highly — 


praised. The work interested him so much that he remarked casually 


to the editor of Macmillan’s Magazine that he wished the firm would — 
commission him to write the history of the whole army. To his genuine — 


astonishment they did so. They suggested a total of two volumes. Fort- 


escue thought he could do it in three or four—‘ poor ignorant mortal | 
that I was!” He wrote “ finis ”’ at the end of the thirteenth volume less 


than four years ago to-day ! 

For the remainder of his life he was literally to “ live ” with this work. 
Though he began it with enthusiasm, he soon found that it was no agree- 
able companion. It was more like an Old Man of the Sea :-— 


It haunted me for more than thirty years at every instant of freedom. I was always 
planning its arrangement in advance against the moment when I should be able to 
return to it. Holidays were no true holidays while it lasted. My first thought on 
waking, no matter where I might be, was always for the history. Even when stand- 
ing forward to await driven partridges or pheasants my mind would involuntarily 
revert to it until happily diverted by the distant sound of fluttering wings. 


His method at the beginning was so simple as to be no method. When he 
thought he had collected enough material, he “‘ sat down and drove his 
pen,” until he was able to pass the copy for the first two volumes to his 
astonished publishers, with the intimation that it unfortunately appeared 
that there would be a good deal more to come. Those first two volumes 
were published in the autumn of 1899, and they fell dead flat. So did the 
third. It was not until the appearance of the fourth volume in 1906 that 
the reviewers and the general public began to realise that a monumental 
work, demanding to be taken seriously, was rising up before their eyes. 


But how was the author supporting himself in the meantime? It is 


perhaps necessary to explain that a work of this kind—non-controversial, 
non-political, heavily documented, laboriously compiled—seldom pays 
its way. The first three volumes of the history had been almost a dead loss, 
yet months of hard work had been expended on them before a line was 
written. Fortescue, like any other man, felt it necessary to live. He would 
have thought it mere “ cant ”’—which on his lips was the strongest possible 
term of abuse—to pretend that one could feed on honour and glory alone. 
In fact there was a crisis in his career. It was solved very happily by his 
unexpected appointment to the post of Librarian to the King at Windsor 
Castle. His new duties interested him. They included not only the super- 
vision of the library but the rearrangement of collections of art treasures 
of many kinds. And they afforded a delightful and welcome change from 
his continual research work at the Record Office and the British Museum. 
In Author and Curator he has described, with considerable humour, 
his life at Windsor Castle, the encouragement he constantly received 
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| from the Royal Family, and the rather conspicuous part which this natur- 
_ ally shy and retiring man was occasionally called upon to play in public 
_ ceremonial. But the work always interested him, and incidentally it saved 


| his history. Living and working always on a fixed plan, he covered a certain 


amount of ground, and at regular intervals added another of those famous 
scarlet volumes to the lengthening row on his shelf. Only the thunder of 
the guns in France could interrupt him ; and when the War was finished he 
continued his labours as before. Indeed he was more methodical than ever, 
for now he could see the end in sight and could measure his distances. 

Yet I cannot help thinking that the rather headlong beginning was the 
cause of the only technical weakness in the book—its unevenness. Not so 
much unevenness of quality—though there, again, it may be held that the 
middle volumes, dealing with the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, are more impressively written than those at the beginning and 
at the end. But that is a point of literary criticism. What I am referring 
to now is a certain unevenness in the allocation of space. The first volume is 
severely condensed. As regards the early campaigns of the English, before 
the first foundation of the standing army under Oliver Cromwell, such 
condensation was no doubt deliberate, since medieval armies hardly fell 
within the scope of the book. But though Cromwell’s New Model is 
admirably described and appraised, the story of its achievements in the 
field is evidently told as briefly as the author’s conscience would allow ; 
and, passing on to the eighteenth century, we may note that the Jacobite 
risings of the "Fifteen and the Forty-five, though they took place in Great 
Britain itself, get less space than comparatively obscure nineteenth 
century campaigns in Abyssinia, West Africa, Afghanistan and elsewhere. 
The bare facts that the first volume includes not only the Civil War but 
the whole of Marlborough’s campaign, that the second brings us down to 
the end of the Seven Years War, and that there were thirteen volumes in all, 
sufficiently emphasises this point. It seems obvious that in the first volume, 
and to a perhaps lesser extent in the second, Fortescue was still trying to 
work to the original plan, or some modified version of it—say seven or 
eight volumes in all. It is only in volumes three and four that he throws off 
this restraint and settles down to tell his story in full without worrying 
about “‘ considerations of space.”’ And it is vastly to the credit of his pub- 
lishers that they seem never to have urged him to cut it short. 

There is one other criticism that must spring to the mind of the modern 
reader. The work finishes too soon. It does not even reach the South 
African War. It concludes, in fact, with the introduction of breech-loading, 
hammerless rifles. But that very fact is the real justification of the time 
limit which the author set himself. Breech-loaders mark the beginning 
of a revolutionary change in military drill and tactics. At the same time 
the abolition of the long service system for soldiers and of purchase for 
officers—both swept away in the early seventies—mark the beginning 
of a change in the personnel. Fortescue gives only one brief chapter to 
everything that has happened since. For he was the historian of the old 
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Army, not the new; and the old Army had disappeared with the old 
soldier and the old drill and discipline. Only its spirit remains. 

Month after month, year after year, at the British Museum and the 
Record Office and among the papers at Windsor Castle, he laboured 
unremittingly and unremuneratively. Merely as a sifter of material his 
name stands high among the highest. New facts sprang up round his feet 
as he toiled, a bright and luxuriant crop. He asked no other reward than 
to be allowed to garner that harvest. And how well he did it ! What a monu- 
ment of clear-cut narrative, shrewd commentary and hard, unrelenting 
fact is here before us ! It has been complained that there was something 
cold and harsh about him. It is said that he was unnecessarily severe 
with earlier toilers in the same field, exposing every little slip made by 
“Mr. Oman,” remarking that the great Napier was not always in full 


possession of his faculties when he wrote. But it would have been utterly . 


unlike him to consider the feelings of individuals, when the truth was at 
stake : all that mattered was the truth. 

It has been complained that he wastes too much space filling in his 
political background, so that the little picturesque details which he knew 
so well, and which alone bring history to life—matters of equipment, 
uniform, messing arrangements and so forth—are fewer than we might 
have hoped. I remember reading somewhere his little pen picture of an 
eighteenth century battlefield, with the round-shot “ ricochets ”’ leaping 
and bounding in ever direction. He added the transfiguring detail that 
the scarlet-clad British Tommy, with characteristic insolence, would often 
thrust out a foot from the ranks and take a kick at them while they passed, 
as though playing football—auntil so many legs were carried off in this way 
that the practice was sternly forbidden! I wished then that he would 
give us more of this kind of thing. How well it knew it and savoured it 
has since been shown in the excellent series of Soldiers’ Tales which he 
edited for Mr. Peter Davis. But in regard to his history he himself has 
explained the dilemma. “I have endeavoured to elucidate the political 


not less than the military aspect of the Army’s history.” It is plain that | 


the more important the war the larger must be his backcloth, and the 
less room he will find for detail. If it came to a choice between high 
strategy and statecraft on the one hand and some personal detail on the 
other—between what the General said to the Minister for War and the 
language employed by a corporal’s guard—he was too much of a serious 
historian and too little of a mere wanderer among bypaths (such as most 
of us are) to hesitate for a moment. 

It is said again that he never tries to stir our hearts. He is merely 
angry when men are slaughtered unnecessarily—when Beresford muddles 
his staff work at Albuera, when the Navy obstructs some “‘ mixed opera- 
ation,” when “‘political officers” intervene disastrously, as in Afghanistan. 
His description of Waterloo is as unemotional as an account of a game of 
chess. ‘To take that view is to misunderstand him utterly. He had the 
Englishman’s horror of anything approaching sentimentality or, as he 


a Sas ; 
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would have said, “‘ cant.’’ He feared it because he knew that, like every 
Englishman, he was intensely sentimental at heart. And a close study of 
these volumes will reveal that whenever he mentions some deed of gallantry 
performed by the real hero of this book and his real hero the British soldier, 
his guard goes down. There are no long passages on the subject, for he 
would not write them ; only scattered sentences here and there, which the 
reader must find for himself. From the literary point of view it would 
certainly have been better if he had let himself go: no critic can doubt 
that. But it was not his way, and it is not the Army’s way. The Army 
understood him and took him to its heart. He was probably the only 
civilian in our history who ever wrote at length upon military affairs with 
the enthusiastic approval of the soldiers. 
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RICHARD LLOYD: SCHOOLMASTER — 


By W. J. B. OpHaMs 


HERE have been many outstanding schoolmasters in fact and — 
fiction, but there was never one like Dicky Lloyd, even in the 
days when eccentricity was permissible in schoolmasters. It 
is quite certain there can never be another such. It may be 
worth while therefore, to set down a few recollections of a Salisbury 
dominie as nearly as I can recall him and his sayings between 1868 and 
1873. 
Richard Lloyd had previously been the master of a National school 
at Sherborne, and had more recently set up what he called a “ proprietary ” 
school there, migrating about the middle sixties to an old house, or two 
small houses, at a corner of St. Ann Street and the Friary, Salisbury. 
My vague memory—the memory of a boy then just 9 years old—recalls 
only two impressions of this second brief resting place, an atticy bedroom, 
with a dip, or rushlight, to light us to bed, and a small playground where 
the morning after my arrival the boys set me to fight in order to take my 
rank amongst them. It was an accepted theory of the boys that in its crude 
pugilism the whole school was graded : A could fight B, B could fight C, 
C. D., and so on. 

Shortly after my first “ half ’”— terms had not, or had only recently, 
been invented—the school was removed to a bigger building close by, 
Friary House, in one of the classrooms of which was a wonderful carved 
mantelpiece, suggesting, like the name of the house, monastic associations. 

As to Richard Lloyd himself. I picture a short man always dressed in 
black, with an unbuttoned frock coat, and—out of doors, even in the 
playground—a tall hat. He was clean-shaven, with a face of a purple tint. 
His voice was deep and melodious, and although he had a certain amount 
of inconvenience from some false teeth, which had sometimes to be adjusted 
in conversation, I do not remember that they ever interfered with 
the oratorical declamations which are his chief, but not his sole, claims 
upon my memory, and something more. 

He was genuinely fond of us boys. Upbraiding us in class he would 
call us “ You young blunders,” or “‘ You young blockheads,” but there 
was an undertone of kindly humour in the denunciation. Between 
breakfast and schooltime he would pace up and down the garden path 
behind the school house with one or other of us and talk earnestly of 
items of interest to himself and sometimes to us, but our thoughts were 
most often elsewhere. That path lay due east of the beautiful spire of 
Salisbury cathedral, and its weathercock, 400 feet above us, was his 
counsellor when the time for our daily walk came. With the vane pointing 
W., or better still slightly N. of W., we were sent into the open country ; 
a point or two S. of W. and a walk with possibilities of shelter was ordained , 
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This was just as well especially on Wednesdays and Saturdays half- 
holidays, as our cricket pitch was on Laverstock Down, some two miles 
Toff. We learnt something about weather from Lloyd. 
i Judged by modern programmes, our range of studies was a very limited 
one. The three R’s—the phrase had not long been coined—reading, 
| writing, and arithmetic, occupied chief place, and, inasmuch as most 
| of us left school about 14, I doubt whether we could have had a sounder 
§ basis for the futures before us. In addition to history and geography we 
§ had a little French—poor stuff—and a little Latin, a short way into 
+ Caesar. A few got an elementary smattering of Algebra, and some a little 
| Euclid. Euclid appealed to Dicky Lloyd on his logical side, and he used 
( to insist on our not learning it literally, but as a perfect method of 
7 argumentation. We none of us got beyond the First Book. He was 
} eloquent about the Vth. Proposition, but when we reached the 
? XLVIIth—I think I remember the words of the theorem even 
¥ now,—“ In any right-angled triangle, the square of the side subtending 
| the right-angle is equal to the squares of the two sides containing the right 
| angle ’’—a joy took possession of him and he told us how the discoverer 
| of the proof—I think he said Archimedes—sacrificed a prodigious quan- 
| tity of yoke of oxen in pure rapture with his achievement. 
_ But his chief delight came in our reading lessons. He loved the English 
| language and he loved the sound of it as he rolled it out for our instruction. 
_ He had usually for audience some 20 or 30 boys, most of whom could be 
_ trusted to torture their native tongue, the large majority being farmers’ or 
_ tradesmen’s sons from Wilts or Dorset, with one or two Cockneys thrown 
| in. With the offence came the opportunity. We learnt from Mark Anthony’s 
oration or Cassius’s indictment from Julius Caesar, from Wolsey’s counels 
to Cromwell in Henry VIII, or from John O’Gaunt’s dying words in 
Richard III, what the English language really is. Another day we would 
be set to read Gray’s Elegy, each boy a verse, and when the tone became, 
as was inevitable, too monotonous—for what boy would dare to put feeling 
into his reading in class ?—there came a sudden interruption as from a 
tortured soul, ‘‘ You young blockheads, do you know what you’re missing ? 
Listen,” and then, very red in the face—for there was behind all his 
declamations a suspicion of nervousness—Dicky Lloyd would thunder or 
croon : 


The pomp of chivalry, the pride of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

Alike await th’ inevitable hour : 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave : 
Sometimes we were regaled with a bit of Scott : “‘O Caledonia, stern and 
wild,”’ or the death of Marmion. Two very different moods of Pope were 
illustrated, his Essay on Man, including our old friend “ Lo, the poor 
Indian,” and “ Vital spark of heavenly flame.” He was at times moody, 
and, knowing it, gave us bits about the schoolmaster of Goldsmith’s 
Auburn, poking fun against himself : 
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Full well the boding youngsters learned to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning’s face. 


or: 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
How one small head could carry all he knew 
for he realised how full of odds and ends of knowledge was his own head. 
Quite another mood was Lloyd’s when, if a boy laughed too uproariously, 
he would assume a contemptuous pose and exclaim : 
And the loud laugh that showed the vacant mind 
wresting the word “ vacant ” from its meaning in the Deserted Village. 
But the quotation that fixed itself most indelibly upon my mind, is 


one that I have failed to place, though it must have been inspired by a 
speech in Shakespeare’s Richard IJ. Perhaps the words were Gladstone’s. — 


It was another form of protest against our expressionless reading. “ You — 


young blunders, when a few years ago Sidney Herbert died and was buried — 


at Wilton yonder, the great Mr. Gladstone came down to speak at the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


funeral, and said (here he gave the fullest value to each word) : “ He was — 
the loveliest and the sweetest gentleman, formed in the very prodigality — 


of nature, and such that the spacious earth ne’er shall see again.’ And the 
ladies took out their delicate handkerchiefs and wiped the tears from their 
dainty eyes. But if you young blockheads had mumbled those beautiful 


words (and here he would render the words in a dreary monotone), — 
do you think the ladies would have taken out their handkerchiefs, and 


sobbed? No, of course not ! ” 


So obsessed was he by his subject, that he used to tell us that Sims © 
Reeves, the great tenor of the time, owed his success rather to the delicacy — 
with which he pronounced his words than to the musical voice that uttered _ 


them. 


Not the least of Dicky Lloyd’s remembered services was sending some | 


of us to hear a greater than himself in the rendering of English. Not long 
before his death, Mr. J. C. M. Bellew came to Salisbury and gave a recital 
in the Assembly Rooms. By the recollection of a boy not fourteen I should 
declare that there never was, in man or woman, a voice so marvellous 


in its range of expression. A man, with silvery hair crowning a handsome © 


face, came on the stage and gave us Macaulay’s Horatius from end to 
end without note or prompting : 
Lars Porsena of Clusium 
By the Nine Gods he swore 
That the great house of Tarquin 
Should suffer wrong no more. 


How he declaimed the words! For humorous variety we had W. S. 
Gilbert’s Yarn of the Nancy Bell (the Bab Ballads could not have been 
long published) delivered in high monotone, and The Charity Dinner. 
Two other joys were The Natural Bridge of Virginia, and Addison’s 
Viston of Mirza. If I am right in thinking that the programme consisted 
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of eight items only, I cannot pay a better tribute to Bellew’s power than 
this recollection of six of them sixty years later. 
Sometime in the middle seventies Richard Lloyd died suddenly. There 

} was no Tom Brown’s Schooldays or Rugby Chapel or any other smaller 
tribute to his memory. But if he could read it to-day, Dicky Lloyd would 
find in this short record some response to that appeal of Wolsey which he 
gave us so often that it must have been his own protest against dumb 
forgetfulness : 

And—when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 

Of me more must be heard of—say, I taught thee, 

Say, Wolsey—that once trod the ways of glory 

_— Richard Lloyd’s ways of glory were not Wolsey’s but many of the high- 
ways, and some of the by-ways, of the English language, wherein he 
wandered with much of the unrest inseparable from the large uneasy 
heart of the poet. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SPANISH PENINSULAR 
(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—I cannot but admire the artless enthusiasm of Mr. A. G. Macdonell in his 

discovery, given to the world in the November Mercury, that soldiers have some- 
times interests other than military. Enthusiasm as of one who meets a calculating horse, 
or a bull terrier admiring the sunset. 

My discovery, however, is, I submit, far more exciting—a contributor to the MERCURY 
who can’t spell! 

“Soult reached the Spanish Peninsular” writes Mr. Macdonell. 

“Peninsular what?” may a soldier, not even a marshal, ask? 

But perhaps meticulous accuracy in the language of the Sarsenach cuts no ice North 
of the border. ‘‘ The good-natured Mortier,” says Mr. Macdonell, ‘‘ had no accomplish- 
ments whatsoever unless you count a perfect knowledge of the English language’! (my 
exclamation mark, as they say). Anyway, he’s one up on Mr. Macdonell.—Yours, etc. 


G. F. Pace (Major) 


Ferozepore 
Punjab. 
28th Nov. 


[It is extremely energetic on the part of this gallant officer to write from remote Asiar, 
about a matter not much more important than a misplaced commar. But as a fact, the - 
error was not due to a lacunar in Mr. Macdonell’s knowledge but to a printer’s error. The — 
jibes therefore, at Caledoniar, miss their aim. Ed. L.M.] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical wterest ts invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the- best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


OOKS are meant to be read, and they are also, I think, meant to be read — 


about. They are to be, like Falstaff, not only witty in themselves, but also — 


the cause of wit in others, and it is a thousand pities that so few owners of 

fine libraries take their pens in their hands and write about their books. It 
is there specially pleasant to receive Mr. Morris L. Parrish’s Victorian Lady Novelists. 
George Eliot. Mrs. Gaskell. The Bronte Sisters. First Editions in the Library at Dormy 
House, Pine Valley, New fersey, described with Notes. (Constable. £2 2s. Edition 
limited to 150 copies). Here is a book-collector who clearly loves his possessions 
deeply, and has dedicated to five of his authors a handsome quarto catalogue of some 
hundred and sixty pages, illustrated with many photographs and facsimiles, and 
printing in its text, as appendices to many of the volumes described, a large number of 
interesting letters. Mr. Parrish’s collection of George Eliot first editions is, he believes, 
complete, as is the Bronte collection, so far.as concerns books published during the 
lifetime of the sisters. In the series of Mrs. Gaskell’s books there are three minor gaps 
—one being a Tauchnitz volume of 1861, Lois the Witch and Other Tales, which con- 
tained the first appearance of one of her stories and is only represented by a reprint. 
The volume, therefore, approximates very closely to a complete first edition biblio- 
graphy of the five chosen authors, especially as Mr. Parrish describes certain binding 
variants which he does not actually possess. A case in point is that of the Poems by 
Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell, published in 1846, of which he is able to describe four 
binding variants, all of which occur with the book’s earlier title-page, having the 
imprint of Aylott and Jones. Three of these variants he also notes as occurring with 
the later, Smith, Elder & Co., title-page. Mr. Parrish’s conclusion is that the first 
binding is that with the geometric design, not a harp, on the covers, and in this he 
agrees with Mr. John Carter, whose information (in his book on Binding Variants), 
Mr. Parrish is able to supplement. Bindings, altogether, have been treated very fully, 
in this book, and much attention is paid to end-papers. The collations are full, so 
far as concerns pagination and contents, but no record is made of signatures. In some 
cases textual variations are noted (e.g., in George Eliot’s Agatha), and to those in the 
first three editions of Fane Eyre is devoted an appendix of nearly fifty pages, tabulating 
the changes page by page and volume by volume in three columns. On strictly 
bibliographical and scholarly grounds, therefore, this catalogue is of considerable 
importance, and it is, moreover, a very pleasant book to possess, and to dipinto, both for 
its many illustrations—portraits, photographs of places, facsimiles and the like—and 
for the fact that it prints 7 extenso a number of letters which are in Mr. Parrish’s 
collection. There are, for example :—a most interesting letter from Mrs. Gaskell to 
Miss Martineau all about the rumours current as to the authorship of George Eliot’s 
first two novels ; a long chatty epistle written from Spain in 1867 (the year before the 
publication of The Spanish Gypsy) by George Eliot ; another from her in Rome, in 
1869, addressed to John Blackwood, with an account of seeing Ristori as Judith ; 
Charlotte Bronte’s letter to Henry Colburn, offering a book, and her letter to Ellen 
Nussey, written shortly before Emily’s death ; and so on. The reader will therefore 
judge, and rightly, that this is a most attractive catalogue (if that is the right term) 
about which almost the only thing to be regretted is the smallness of the edition. 
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| eee third number of The Huntington Library Bulletin (Oxford University Press. 
4 14s. Published in America by the Harvard University Press) reached me some 
little time ago, but has not yet been acknowledged. It is described as an “‘ American 
Number,” and opens with a check-list, compiled by Mr. Willard O. Waters, of 
“American Imprints, 1648-1797, in the Huntington Library, Supplementing 
Evans’ American Bibliography.” The library has a collection of about 6,500 examples 
of printing in the United States in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
Mr. Waters has listed 736 of these which are either omitted altogether in Evans’s 
_ great work, or which show some considerable variation from the entry there given. 
Only twenty-three of these additions date from the seventeenth century. The arrange- 
ment of the list is chronological, and there is an index. Other things in this number of 


the Bulletin include twenty letters of Andrew Jackson, edited by Mr. Avery O. 
Craven. 


NOTES ON SALES 


HIS winter’s book sales, up to the moment of my writing these notes, have not 

been particularly exciting or important. The most considerable of them, per- 
haps, was that at Sotheby’s on November 13th and 14th, when the total for the two 
days amounted to some £7,800. There were just over five hundred lots in the sale, 
_ consisting of printed books, illuminated and literary manuscripts, and autograph 
letters. A very large, but imperfect, copy of the first folio of Shakespeare, 1623, 
_ lacking five leaves, brought a bid of £2,800, but the general impression was that at 
_ that figure the book was not sold. It was sent to the rooms by Major A. Harcourt 
_ Vernon, in whose family it had been since about the year 1640. It had an apparently 
unrecorded typographical variation—but one of no particular textual importance— 
and had p. 277 in its unrevised state. The “ sixth edition,” 12mo., 1683, of The 
_ Piigrim’s Progress, printed at Edinburgh, fetched £125. It is apparently otherwise un- 
recorded, and appears not in fact to be the sixth edition, but an edition subsequent to 
the eleventh (called eighth) of 1682. A French Horae of about 1500, with fine minia- 
tures (four large and thirty-nine small), sold for £800, while £205 was paid for the 
first edition of Fitzgerald’s translation of the Rubatyat of Omar Khayyam, quarto, 
1859, bound in rough red calf with the original wrappers preserved. ‘Two Dickens 
items fetched good prices. A letter addressed to his publisher, Thomas Chapman, 
containing interesting references to B. R. Haydon, Disraeli and others, brought in 
£147, and a lady’s Album in which “ Boz” had written and signed his poem The 
Ivy Green (which you will find in Pickwick) {150. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


iA is a long time, I fear, since I referred to any of the catalogues of Mr. Arthur 
Rogers, of 4 Queen’s Square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. He has just sent me his list 
number 41, which, like most of Mr. Roger’s catalogues, is intelligently compiled. 
I notice that he is selling several parts of The Gentleman’s Magazine, containing 
contributions by Dr. Johnson, at six shillings or seven-shillings-and-six-pence each. 
A copy of the 1821 edition of Sheridan’s Works, in 2 volumes, 8vo., is offered for 
£2 5s., with the note that “ The editor is assumed to have been Tom Moore, who 
certainly wrote the preface, but we have no reliable information on the subject.” 
Moore himself, however, denied responsibility for anything more “ than having com- 
municated to it a few prefertory pages ” (see R. Crompton Rhodes, The Plays and 
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Poems of R. B. Sheridan, Vol. 1, 1928), and there seems to be no reason for disputing 
this, though the edition has often been spoken of, loosely, as ‘‘ Moore’s.” Incidentally, 
this list contains one of Moore’s own first editions, Epistles, Odes and Other Poems, 
quarto, 1806, in original boards, for £1 2s. 6d. There is a section of Americana. 


F ROM Messrs. Maggs Brothers, of 34 and 35 Conduit Street, W., comes a lavishly 
illustrated catalogue of Seventy-Five Unique or Rare Spanish and Portuguese 
Books, 1481-1764. As may be imagined from the mere fact that the seventy-five books 
are given one hundred and sixty-five quarto pages of catalogue, these books are 
mostly things of considerable price. For example, the Almanack Perpetuum, quarto, 
Leria, 1496, of Abraham Zacuto, costs £1,600 ; it is described as the most important 
of the seven known incunables printed in Portugal. Again, £1,400 is asked for the 
original Spanish edition of Cortes’s earliest existing letter on the discovery and 
Conquest of Mexico, which was printed at Seville in 1522; while his third letter, 
printed in 1523, also at Seville, is priced £1,200. Of the first edition, quarto, 1587,.0f 
Camoens’ Comedies and of the farces of Antonio Prestes, printed at Lisbon, the 
price is £1,000. Only two other copies of this book are known, one in the National 
Library, Lisbon, and the other in the late King Manuel’s library. As usual with 
Messrs. Maggs’ productions, this list is extremely well produced, and the firm is to 
be congratulated on a very creditable piece of cataloguing. 


PLEASANTLY various catalogue, number 114, comes from Messrs. C. J. 
Sawyer, Ltd., of 12 and 13 Grafton Street, London, W.1. A couple of pages are 
given to American First Editions, including what is described as “‘ an unusually fine 
copy ” of Longfellow’s The Courtship of Miles Standish, Boston, 1858, for which 
£12 is asked. Then there are books on Angling ; Books on Birds ; Coloured Plate 
Books ; Books on London and on Sport ; in fact things to suit a great variety of tastes 
and purses. A fourth folio of Shakespeare, 1685, complete and with some leaves un- 
cut, which Messrs. Sawyer claim as “ one of the finest copies ever offered for sale,”’ is 


priced £450. 


S usual, Messrs. Elkin Mathews divide their latest list, number 55, into three 

sections—Highteenth Century and Earlier, Nineteenth Century,and Modern. 
A rather unusual feature of the first of them is a run of fifteen first or other editions 
of works by William Law, priced at from five to fifteen shillings each. Sixteen 
shillings is asked for that delightfully illustrated book, the first edition, octavo, 1782, 
of William Gilpin’s Observations on the River Wye. For eighteen shillings you can 
get Mrs. Browning’s Poems, octavo, the ‘‘ New Edition” of 1850, in which the 
“ Sonnets from the Portuguese ”’ were first published. It is bound in contemporary 
Morocco. Thomas Campbell’s famous poem The Pleasures of Hope, 8vo., 1799, 
the first edition, Frederick Locker’s copy which he gave to Andrew Lang, is to be had 
for four pounds. 


I, A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


WELSH GYPSY TALES* 


N these bad times, when so many owners of private presses have had to close down, 

or at any rate to reduce their output to a bare minimum, it is good to be able to 

chronicle no less than three books from the Gregynog Press. The biggest of them 

—an imperial octavo of some 120 pages—is a collection of twenty-one Romani 
tales, selected out of more than twice that number which the late Dr. John Sampson 
took down from the lips of Welsh gypsies. Miss Dora Yates, who has edited the 
translation, tells us how these stories were handed down through the ages from 
““ grandam to grandchild.”’ She asks the reader— 


to transport himself to a camp-fire or a barn in the heart of Wales, where the tale was 
first told. Here on a dark night, by the light of the moon, some ancient story-teller of the 
race of Abraham Wood—possibly Black Ellen, the Romani Shahrazad herself, used to 
relate to a company of Gypsy men, women and children, tales often long enough to occupy 
a whole night in the telling. 


The book is printed on a wove mould-made paper from Portal’s mill at Laverstoke. 
Beautiful in colour and in texture, it is softer to the feel (being less hard-sized) 
than the hand-made paper used generally in modern fine books. The sheets were 
wetted before printing ; and in spite of its rough surface the paper renders with 
their full value all the fine detail of Miss Agnes Miller Parker’s wood-engravings. 
These are as spirited in conception and design as they are delicate in their technique 
and execution. The pages have been set by hand in 18-point Bembo. There are no 
indented paragraphs ; but the narrative is relieved by abundant paragraph marks, 
which answer to the short jerky sentences in which the tales are told. The book is 
cased in boards covered with Welsh sheepskin, dyed a bright yellow. 


MILTON IN WOOD-ENGRAVINGS.+ 


HE Gregynog Comus, with wood-engravings by Mr. Blair Hughes-Stanton, 

which I noted in these pages a few months ago, has been followed by a companion 
volume, containing L‘Allegro, Il Penseroso, Arcades and Lycidas. It is impossible 
to withhold admiration for the technical skill shown by those delicate engravings or 
for the perfect way in which the printer has rendered such difficult subjects on the 
smooth Japanese vellum used for his text. But in these volumes the poems seem to 
take a secondary place, serving as vehicles for the engravings, which with their ebon 
figures and tenuous draperies fail to render the classical spirit of the poems. The 
book has been hand-set in Eric Gill’s Perpetua type, which shows bravely with such 
perfect printing. It is cased in dark crimson Hermitage calf, blind-blocked in the 
side with a rendering in brass of the figure of Euphrosyne which decorates the 
title page. 


* XXI Welsh Gypsy Folk Tales. Collected by John Sampson. With Engravings on Wood by 
Agnes Miller Parker. Gregynog Press, Newtown, Montgomeryshire. 250 copies. Three 
ineas. 
+ Four Poems by John Milton. With Wood-Engravings by Blair Hughes-Stanton. The 
Gregynog Press. Super-Royal 8vo. 250 copies. Two Guineas. 
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THE LOVERS’ SONG-BOOK.* 


ROM the beginning it has been within the programme of the Gregynog Press to 
‘Be in finely printed form the work of Welsh poets, whether of the past or the 
present. A volume of Selected Poems by W. H. Davies came from this Press in 1928 ; 
but that and its earlier volumes of Welsh poetry contained work which had already 
appeared in print. These thirty short love-poems, on the other hand, are now printed 
for the first time. In size of page (the book makes a slender medium octavo), in its 
type (12-point Baskerville), and in its printing, the new volume is uniform with The 
Selected Poems, save that the initial letters and the rules which define the margins are 
printed in green instead of brown ; and green prevails also in the casing, both in the 
cloth back and on the Cockerell marbled sides. Like the Selected Poems, these ““ Songs”’ 
seem to come from Mr. Davies’s “‘ own life and experience ”’ ; but from a life and 
experience far remote from that of the London Embankment, the common lodging- 
house and the cattle-boat which give such poignancy to the earlier selection. 


THE RAVEN MISCELLANY.+ 


baer Raven Miscellany is a series of notable modern books, printed at the 
Raven Press, Harrow, and issuing from Constable’s publishing house. Such an 
alliance of printer and publisher has much to commend it ; for it enables the printer 
to work his press in his own best way with such power added to his elbow as an 
enterprising publisher who is also fastidious about the production of his books, 
can best give. The first volume of the Miscellany is Miss Waddell’s play, The 
Abbé Prévost, noticed by Mr. Bramwell in the LoNDoN Mercury for December. It 
is a medium octavo, printed on a thickish “‘ Antique ”’ laid paper of rather deep tone : 
the watermark “‘ Glastonbury,” surmounted by a crown, is a clue to the mill where it 
was made. The text is set rather daintily in the 12-point Centaur which we owe to 
Mr. Bruce Rogers, its thin lines made thinner still by leading. ‘There is a frontispiece, 
engraved on wood by Mr. H. W. Bray, which with its deep black shadows makes — 
as not unpleasing contrast with the delicate detail of the title page which it faces. 
A similar frontispiece, engraved either by Mr. Maynard, the controller of the Press, or 
by his colleague, Mr. Bray, will grace each of the books in the series. Lord David 
Cecil’s Sir Walter Scott is printed in the 16-point size of Centaur without any lead- 
ing. It will be followed by an essay on The Material of Fiction, by Walter de la Mare. 


THE HIGH HOUSE PRESS.} 


Mé MASTERS, of the High House Press, Shaftesbury, sends me a reprint 
(set in 14-point Garamond type, and printed on Unbleached Arnold paper) 
of the old ballad, How a Merchant did his Wife betray.{ In the second Fyt we learn 
how by good sense and good tact the wife won back the affections of her erring 
spouse. The ballad was printed under different titles in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries ; but Ritson’s text, used by Mr. Masters, is a much older version 
being taken from a MS. apparently of the reign of Edward IV. The little reprint is 
cased in Cockerell boards, with forrel back. 


* The Lovers’ Son, i 
g-Book. By W. H. Davies. The Gregynog Press. 250 copies. O y 
T The Abbé Prévost. A Play. By Helen Waddell. 750 copies. 155. SOR ae 
Sir Walter Scott: An Essay. By Lord David Cecil. 1,000 copies. 10s. Constable. 
£ Demy 8vo. 24 pp. 100 copies. 7s. 6d. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
POETRY 


_ THE DANCE OF DEATH. By W. H. Aupen. Faber & Faber. 2s. 6d. 

THE END OF A WAR. By Hersert Reap. Faber & Faber. 2s. 6d. 

THE ROAD TO RUIN. By Stecrriep Sassoon. Faber & Faber. 2s. 6d. 
COLLECTED POEMS. By V. Sackvitte-West. Hogarth. tos. 6d. 

~ FIVE VARIATIONS ON A THEME. By Eprrx Srrwett. Duckworth. 3. 6d. 
THE SHIP OF DEATH. By D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 1os. 6d. 


HE occasional books of verse that are issued by Messrs. Faber & Faber tend 

more and more to resemble reforming pamphlets in their exterior appearances ; 
more and more by their, alas rather meagre, contents to point a reforming finger at 
the world, reminding it of the consequences of folly and frowning at it with the 
presages of mortality. For when we consider the titles of these triple publications 
we have no two opinions as to the moods of our more intellectual poets. They might 
belong to the Trappist brotherhood who are vowed to silence excepting for the 
single dread greeting : ‘‘ Brother we must all die.”” So Mr. Auden’s exhilarating little 
piece is entitled The Dance of Death, Mr. Sassoon’s The Road to Ruin, Mr. Read’s 
The End of a War. . 

Now it need not be thought that these books are the result of a conspiracy to provoke 
the more thoughtful public to a even deeper degree of gloom than that which it has 
already attained, thanks to the united efforts of many modern writers. On the con- 
trary, the sincerity with which they regard the moribund universe is of such a quality 
that they are driven to consider themselves as the lawful mouthpieces of their age and 
consequently to pose rather unnaturally. It is the fashion after all, plus chic que le 
futurisme, as was said of Ronald Firbank, and of this fashion much solidity may remain 
after the chromium plated thought of the moment begins to show scratches. 

The rudiments of the art of dancing and the science of gymnastics are the same. 
They are exercises and more exercises. In Mr. Auden I have little faith. He may 
prove himself a good mental gymnast but he will never become a great dancer. His 
mind works in an efficient, dry and irritating method of his own, a tub-thumping 
method advertised by a penetrating steam-whistle of sarcasm in an effort to expose 
so far as one can ascertain, the futilities of the search for Realism. In his astringent 
manner he is certainly clever, an anatomist rather than a diagnostic of our own 
accurst generation. For though devoid of wit and frequently boring, he atones for 
these defects by a penetrative power of insight, almost as though he were endowed 
with spiritual X-rays—an asset which he shares in common with one or two other 
recent literary anatomists and which will, doubtless, stand him in good stead as the 
years pass and he develops his rhythmic and automaton talents. But I am convinced 
that this kind of writing has no more to do with poetry than has electricity with sun- 
light, or rather, about as much to do with it. The Dance of Death rattles off its philoso- 
phies under the cloak of a play approximating between an inferior Berlin revue and 
Aristophanes in modern dress produced by the B.B.C. Here is a sample of its 
smartness : 
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You were a great Cunarder, I 
Was only a fishing smack 

Once you passed across my bows 
And of course did not look back 
It was only a single moment yet 

I watch the sea and sigh 

Because my heart can never forget 
The day you passed me by. 


Mr. Read is a different proposition altogether. He appears almost old-fashioned 
and faded beside the capers cut by Mr. Auden. And what a relief to turn over the 
pages and find that the author has not forgotten that the essentials of poetry are 
musicianship and harmony and that anything else can be said in prose. Mr. Read 
has written what he wished to say in melodious blank verse ; three war soliloquies. 
The dying German officer, the martyred French girl and the victorious Englishman 
are each of them impersonally treated and viewed by the author as “‘ representative 
of war and of human nature in war . . .” “‘ The universal aspects of a particular 
event.” The poem is an admirable one; perhaps too impersonal indeed to be 
moving ; too detached to impart either horror or any stronger emotion than the fasci- 
nation which is automatically produced by the deliberate unfolding of the style and 
thought : 

God dies in this dying light. The mists receive 
my spent spirit : there is no one to hear 

my last wish. Already my thoughts 

Rebound in a tenement whose doors 

are shut : strange muscles clench my jaws 
these limbs are numb. I cannot lift 

a finger to my will. But the mind 

rises like a crystal sphere above the rigid wreck 
is poised there, perhaps to fall into the void 
still dreaming of an Empire of the West. 


So floats the mind of the dying German. The other two protagonists of the book are 
treated with equal sympathy, refined and purged of all dross until their thoughts 
reach the quintessence of spiritual feeling. 

It is time that Mr. Sassoon left off his embittered war poems. They were never the 
best of his work, but for obvious reasons they fitted in with the public mood and their 
biting sincerity appealed to and satisfied it. It is time to bury the war and its recrimina- 
tions. Recent events have pointed clearly enough the clumsy mischief brought about 
by the well meaning intentions of the press on both sides of the Channel, in flooding 
the world with war literature until the public mind has become hysterical, suspicious 
and aggressive. These half dozen poems of, roughly, sonnet length hardly justify a 
volume to themselves. They deal with the aspects of the next war ; that scourge of gas 
and bacilli that has almost been flogged into a reality. Mr. Sassoon indulges his wit 
at the expense of mechanised manoeuvres and his style at the expense of excessive 
alliteration. 

Plodding the Plain in patriotic pranks. 


he has not repeated any of his former successes, for instance the Menin Gate, lines 
which have justly passed into celebrity, are poorly paralleled with An Unveiling 
rather on the same theme. Even the most devoted and heroic minded of war poets 
must realise that the memory of the Dead is sure and unassailable without this eternal 
raking of dust in the sarcophagus. 
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It is a change to turn to the less complex and more musical poetry of Miss Sackville- 
West whose first volume of Collected Poems has now been published. Her work is 
familiar to a great many people and very popular as well. There is nothing in the least 
recondite in her thought, and untroubled by any sort of hysteria or nervous mani- 
festation she writes on the sound and balanced lines of contentment. She finds 
England a very pleasant place to live in, and Kent in particular, a genuine emotion 
which she is not ashamed to own and which must stand to her lasting credit at a time 
when her contemporaries avoid any such enthusiasms for fear of seeming die-hard. 
Denigration is not to be found in her poetry neither is exaltation ; therefore the heights 
of absolute perfection are never quite reached, even comparatively. At the same time 
she never sinks below the level of excellence. One can imagine Miss Sackville-West 
taking a position in the future somewhat analogous to Thompson. In fact had The 
Land been written in the late 18th century it would certainly have been issued in a 
magnificent folio edition with superb coloured engravings by Bartolozzi. However, 
I am not ashamed to confess that I prefer some of the shorter poems. Particularly 
Out with a Gun and To any M.F.H. There seems to be a new influence at work in 
these later poems and I rather think that as regards style that influence is attributable 
to Mr. Roy Campbell : 


Small man, but now in outline grown titanic 

Heaving the trusses as the rick rose high ; 

The prongs of forks in silhouette satanic, 

And rungs of ladders reared against the sky. 
Again, 

Though warring men must stain the west 

Doubly with sunset’s barbarous dye, 

Leaving the plumes of manhood’s crest, 

A shameful yet a proud bequest, 

In trails of blood across the sky .. . 
But there are many others over which no such influences loom. Spinster is a clever 
and dexterous poem, and there is the effective and dramatically conceived Storm in 
the Mountains, The Bull, The Quarryman, and still more. 

As for Miss Sitwell, none knows better than she how to wield the sceptre of artifice. 
Her wand of enchantment she still waves and Five Variations on a Theme is a re- 
chauffé of Metamorphosis and its predecessor Elegy on a Dead Fashion, with the hors 
d’oeuvres of Romance and Two Songs, both new to us. In Romance Miss Sitwell shows 
how she has advanced in her pomp of diction, and how the abandonment of her more 
technical exercises has improved the quality of her work. Her unique fashion is 
conscious of its limitations and wisely keeps within bounds : 

They seemed, or like a fleet from India, fraught 
With all the riches of the rising sun 

And precious sand from southern climates brought— 
Rich as the tears from incense trees that run. 


A quatrain like this fulfils all the requirements of fantasy and decoration. 

There is one more book in this list, The Ship of Death. It is not a discovery of a rare 
item of Lawrentiana, it is in fact a selection of the Last Poems in a most splendid format 
and illustrated by the woodcuts of Mr. Blair Hughes-Stanton. Considered as a pro- 
duction this isa very pleasing volume ; it will make a fitting memorial of Lawrence 
to the collectors of his work and it is published, appropriately, at a time of year when 


eople are disposed to exchange presents. 
a ae at YVONNE FFRENCH 
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MUSIC 


HAVE often written condemnations of the modern fashion of performing 
Bach Concertos with a bloated and overswollen orchestra : and it was, therefore, 
with great pleasure that I found that Herr Huberman was preparing to play the 
Bach E Major Concerto accompanied by an orchestra of the size Bach himself 

would have used, with continuo discreetly played on a closed piano. Herr Huberman 
went further than this in being both soloist and conductor in the manner of the 
period. His daring originality was almost completely justified by the result. The 
magnificent texture, the quality of whose threads was so carefully calculated by the 
composer, at last stood out in all its beauty : the exquisite counterpoint of the second 
movement coiled itself round the solo part, now absorbing it, now throwing it into 
relief. Herr Huberman’s own tone and rhythm were a joy to hear ; here at last, one 
felt, is a musician who knows, loves, and enjoys this concerto, and feels in the playing 
of it the same creative satisfaction that Bach must have experienced in writing it. 
Nervousness was probably responsible for one or two disconcertingly misplaced 
accents, but taken all in all it was a most satisfactory performance. Herr Huberman 
then continued with the Adagio & Fugue from the Bach Solo Sonata in C major. 
Both movements are a terrifying test of a violinist’s musicianship and virtuosity. 
There is probably no violinist living who can compare with M. Georges Enesco in 
metamorphosing these suites into brilliant streams of music unhampered by the 
scrape of chords. Herr Huberman very nearly achieved the same supreme standard, 
and failed only from not laying out Bach’s music, as Schweitzer would say, in 
terraces of tone, but altering his timbres too often to sustain that clear serenity of 
tone that will leave Bach’s music unruffled. 

He was supported by Mme. Maria Basilides who sang some Bach Arias with violin 
obbligato. Hers was a most disappointing performance ; her voice, of a pleasing 
contralto quality, appeared to be locked in her throat ; all through her programme 
one was hoping that it would finally escape, but it was never allowed to emerge, even 
with the chance offered by the rich warm sonority of the Brahms songs with viola 
accompaniment : perhaps it was a mere indisposition on this occasion : certainly she 
disappointed those who had heard so many excellent reports of her singing. 

Huberman ended the recital with a fine performance of the Brahms D minor 
Sonata, in which the pianist was perhaps not allowed to take quite his full share in 
the combination. 

Sir Thomas Beecham is a never failing source of enjoyment : the audience who had 
come to listen to his handling of the B.B.C. orchestra had their fill. Never have I 
heard that orchestra answer so well to the helm, or produce such quality of tone. Sir 
Thomas seems to be able to hypnotise orchestras into playing as they have never 
played before. He had a programme of the sort he really likes. The early Mozart 
C major Symphony, designed for a larger orchestra than usual in that period, displayed 
to the full that fiery, yet nervous elegance and grace that one feels to be so eminently 
characteristic of Mozart at his best. The lovely phrasing and tone that Sir Thomas 
secured were almost miraculous in an orchestra which has been heard under other 
conductors in such lifeless performances. 

Smetana’s nationalist tonepoem By Woods and Forests, though not an outstanding 
piece of music, received most enlivening treatment ; the ‘“ Polka ” section became 
almost “ hot ” under Sir Thomas’ bdton. Delius’ Eventyr formed an excellent con- 
trast. Though it is so seldom played, it contains more straightforward good music 
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than many of Delius’ works. There are in it moments when we are treated to his 
customary sickly-sweet tunes, balancing themselves over an almost static haze, but 
on the whole the music moves forward with a logical progress which is generally 
foreign to Delius’ mentality. Sir Thomas, of course, revelled in it, dotting the i’s 
and crossing the t’s and getting everything out of it that there was to be got, if not 
more. As a finale T’schaikovsky’s Francesca da Rimini allowed a magnificent display 
of orchestral virtuosity : seldom have the winds howled more intensely in the first 
section ; and never have I heard an English orchestra (even in Belshazzar’s Feast) 
create such an overwhelming fortissimo as at the close : the noise was shattering : 
needless to say, the more tender passages were treated ‘‘ amorosissimo,” with a 
wealth of that sentiment which, vulgar asit is, is redeemed from banality by its typically 
Russian character. The whole evening’s entertainment was enormously enjoyed by a 
large and enthusiastic audience which included many of Sir Thomas’ own Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra out for a busman’s holiday. 

The B.B.C. continued their series of modern chamber music concerts with a 
Schonberg evening. The Pianist was Edward Steuermann, and the Conductor 
Constant Lambert ; the chamber orchestra being provided by members of the Kolisch 
Quartet and some wind players. Edward Steuermann played some of Schénberg’s 
early piano pieces which created so much discussion after the war, with a few later 
pieces of approximately the same character. They were played with a magnificent 
sense of conviction, which, however, did nothing to alter one’s earlier impression 
that they were far too cerebral to be more than interesting fodder for other creative 
artists to feed on. Important a figure as Schonberg is in modern music, one cannot 
help feeling that Alban Berg has made far more use of Schénberg’s theories than 
Schénberg has ever done: one feels that if this is what has gone to make Wozzek 
then it must have some good in it. Pierrot Lunaire which followed, its sung-speech 
authentically interpreted by Fraiilein Erika Wagner, had “‘ dated ” badly and sounded 
more like a propaganda piece “‘ pour épater le bourgeots ” than it used to do on previous 
hearings. But it is not impossible that Schénberg may be able in later life to digest his 
own theories as Berg has done : his comparatively new orchestral variations which we 
heard earlier this year contained much that was not only interesting but beautiful, 
and it seemed hardly fair to bring up his earlier wild oats against him, even in such a 
polished performance. 

Performances of a rather different type of Modern Chamber Music which seems to 
have lost none of its freshness were given at 31 Tite Street recently by Mdlle. Yvonne 
Arnaud, Mr. Leon Goossens, Mr. Newton and the International String Quartet. 
The Poulenc Trio for Obe, Bassoon and Piano has an up-to-date Haydnish quality of 
clarity, simplicity, and gay naiveté which retains all its bloom and sparkle and makes 
one long to hear it more often. M. Poulenc’s sense of concise form which has proved 
his weakness in longer works such as the Concert Champetre was shown here to its 
best advantage. The piquancy of the oboe, the rippling brilliance and clarity of the 
piano, the rather absurdly pompous sentiment of the bassoon were admirably dis- 
played. If some of the people who decry “ modern music ” could hear this, they 
would be forced to modify their opinions. 

Another interesting revival was Ravel’s Trio. This is a work of Ravel’s first period 
which comprised also the Quartet and Septet. It is a work full of Ravel’s peculiar 
beauties and subtleties, full also of technical difficulties for all three performers. When 
it is beautifully played as it was by Mdlle. Arnaud and Messrs. Mangeot and Shine- 
bourne it is an exquisite sensuous enjoyment for the ear, framed in classical form 
and with a sense of conciseness and movement which is too often lacking in the works 
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of that other contemporary master of sheer tone-beauty, Delius : that it has 
dropped out of the general repertoire of chamber music concerts can be attributed 
only to its technical difficulty. ; 

This concert concluded with Mr. Britten’s Oboe Quartet, a new and interesting 
work. Here too, the form is concise and the mixture of string tone cleverly varied 
with pizzicati or mutes: the melodic material is perhaps hardly strong enough to 
bear the weight of a work of this length; and betrays a distressing tendency to 
wander into those Royal-College-folk-scales that have such monotonous effect on so 
much young English composition. The Quintet of his I had previously heard had 
led me to believe him immune from this influence, but as he is a composer who 
really has something to say, it is at least probable that he will be able to free himself. 

It must have needed some courage for Sadlers Wells to enter on the production of 
Gluck’s Orpheus, more particularly as it is a work which has almost entirely dropped 
out of the Continental repertoire, and, it might be argued, has not stood the test of 
the stage. There is little doubt, however, that its comparative neglect is due to the 
absence of any male role, and the great demands of musicianship that it puts upon that 
least musical of voices—the contralto. Luckily in Miss Mary Jarred with all her wide 
experience at the Hamburg Opera, they had an outstanding “‘ Orpheus.” The first 
performance was indeed a great triumph for her, for Mr. Geoffrey Toye 
the conductor, and for Professor Dent, whose admirable new translation was used. 
Miss Jarred has a fine powerful voice, an excellent sense of dramatic style, and as far 
as her absurd clothes allowed one to see, takes admirable poses, which are particularly 
necessary in such an intentionally classical opera. Miss Crawley, the “‘ Eurydice ” 
sings excellently too, and moves well on the stage, though she evidently found it not 
easy to put warmth and life into her character. The chorus sung with great vigour 
in their highly important part, and Mr. Toye handled the orchestra most ably, 
producing really good tone throughout most of the evening. Gluck’s music sounds 
beautifully fresh, and is interesting as looking back to Mozart and forward to Weber 
and so giving a mixed impression of romantic classicism. 

The stage décor was absurd, the chorus being clothed in yards of towelling and/or 
chiffon and Miss Jarred in a Pantomime dress more suited to Hercules than Orpheus. 
The scenery, if not inspired, was almost innocuous. Much simpler and cheaper 
clothes would have been far more effective, particularly in a classical opera in which 
white and gold could be used more suitably than orange and greens and greys which 
took artificial lighting very badly. The male chorus was allowed to wear its own hair 
with distressingly comic results. Surely gilt papier-mAché wigs would not be pro- 
hibitively expensive, and would look far better. 

VERE PILKINGTON 
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BOOKS AND EXHIBITIONS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH PAINTING. By JoHN ROTHENSTEIN. 
Cassell. 10s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF PAINTING IN ENGLAND. By Miss F. pe Mont- 
MORENCY. Dent. 6s. 


ENGLISH PAINTING. By R. H. Wiensxt. Faber and Faber. 30s. 
ENGLISH WATER-COLOURS. By Laurence Binyon. BLack. 7s. 6d. 


THE UKIYOYE PRIMITIVES. By Yong Nocucut. Tokyo. Privately Published. 
London Agents : Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co. £3. 


ART-HISTORY AS AN ACADEMIC STUDY. By Rocer Fry. Cambridge 
University Press. 2s. 


O exhibition of British painting, sculpture, and domestic art has ever before 

been attempted on the scale of the exhibition at Burlington House this month. 
It is a satisfaction at last to know, that, after the splendid exhibitions of the last 
seven years, we are able to see an adequate and representative collection of all periods 
of the British creative genius down to the year 1860. 

One wonders how many of those who are familiar with the art of the Low Countries, 
of France and Italy priot to 1500, have any knowledge of that of the England of that 
time. Hogarth is, for the majority, the first painter of whom they have any knowledge : 
and this can only too well be understood. Henry VIII, while importing the younger 
Holbein, was responsible through his appointment of Thomas Cromwell, for the 
frightful destruction of early English painting and ecclesiastic art at the Dissolution 
of the Monastries ; and later the Roundheads, in their bitter fanatical blindness, 
caused a further destruction of works of art unequalled in the history of any country. 
How great was the 16th and 17th century vandalism may be judged by the rareness of 
pre-reformation frescoes. Among the movable paintings, alone of their quality and 
period, the Wilton Diptych and the Westminster Abbey portrait of Richard II survive, 
and we are now obliged to judge English Gothic painting by those illuminated MSS. 
which fortunately and not infrequently survived the destruction of frescoes and paint- 
ings on wood. It is interesting to note here, as Mr. Rothenstein tells us, that the Prince 
Consort made a vigorous but vain remonstration in 1847 against the crazy decision of 
the Provost that the frescoes by William Baker uncovered in that year in Eton College 
Chapel were ‘‘ unfit to be seen in a building dedicated to the use of the Church of 
England.” The result of this decision was disastrous : the upper series was practically 
destroyed—how the Roundheads must have turned with pleasure in their graves !— 
and the lower series damaged by being covered with new choir stalls. If the 16th 
century whitewash had been untouched until the recent re-discovery of the frescoes, 
Eton would have possessed an incomparable treasure. 

Only with Hogarth can England be said to have achieved its own artistic personality: 
but in the 18th century, out of the growing commercial riches of the country, were 
produced an unparalleled number of great Portrait painters. ‘The landscape painting 
of the turn of the century gave Europe a new artistic formula. 
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Mr. Rothenstein’s book is as comprehensive an account of English painting as 
200 pages will allow. The 46 illustrations in photogravure are of little value to the 
student owing to the slurring of detail in this process of reproduction. 

A Short History of Painting in England is designed for the overcoat pocket, and a 
great deal of information has been put into its 230 pages. ‘Those who have neither 
the money to buy nor the time to read Mr. Wilenski’s much more expensive but 
beautifully and most excellently illustrated book, will find an adequate outline here. 

Messrs. Faber and Faber who publish Mr. Wilenski’s book, are to be congratulated on 
another example of admirable printing. The 200 plates could not have been better 
chosen. The type and paper make for pleasant reading. Mr. Wilenski has followed up 
the success of his book on French painting with an individual and personal study of 
painting in Britain. Those who can afford the 30s. should buy this book. Facts are 
indisputable and they are of most interest to the student : opinions are the realm of 
experts and each is entitled to his own. 

Mr. Binyon’s book on English Water Colours is published in the “ Library of 
English Art.” It covers satisfactorily the period from the days when John White 
sketched in America at the end of the 16th century to the high point reached by 
Thomas Girtin and his circle at the beginning of last century—and the later painters 
in water colour receive what is due to them. 

From Japan comes an interesting example of Eastern book production adapted to 
Western needs. Printed on doubled rice paper and illustrated at the end with over go 
plates in colour and black and white, the book is sewn with white silk without binding 
and is cased in a three leafed blue clothed cardboard cover. The Fapanese Prints 
(Ukiyoye) known to western collectors had their inception in about the middle of the 
17th century and this period lasted for a little more than 100 years. The “‘ golden age ” 
followed with the appearance of Nishikiye (Brocade Pictures) in 1765, and lasted until 
about the year 1800. This book however describes and illustrates examples of those 
“* primitives ” remaining in Japanese Collections. Mr. Noguchi writes a facile English. 

Mr. Roger Fry’s Cambridge Inaugural Lecture, delivered in October of last 
year, has now been printed. After reviewing the position of Art-History as an 
academic study and its close connection with Anthropology and classical and early 
history, with religion and psychology, Mr. Fry gives us his views on the “‘ function and 
modus operandi”’ of works of art—a concise and valuable essay. It is to be hoped that 
both Oxford and Cambridge will soon follow London in elevating Art-History to 
academic status. 

Mr. Eric Gill’s Exhibition at the French Gallery during November was of out- 
standing interest, and showed to advantage the many-sided talent of this great artist. 
His drawings are essentially those of a sculptor, and with their economy of line 
have a depth and solidity which is remarkable. The transformation of the ebony 
wood-blocks of illustrations to various Golden Cockerel (and other) Press books, 
into objets de vertu, by means of inlaid gesso was as great an innovation, as a dangerous 
precedent. Certain figures from the Four Gospels became, under this treatment 
charming works of art. But let the less great be wary, and refrain from a similar 
eat) of their own long discarded blocks : to fail would be so easy and so bad for 
them. 

The annual exhibitions of the London and East London Groups left us with the 
feeling that very little good work is being done by the less established painters. There 
was nothing of outstanding interest, and so much that was just woolly. The exhibition 
of the London Artists Association on the other hand at Coolings contained painters of 
talent. It is sad that this exhibition is to be their last. The 14th annual exhibition of the 
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Society of Wood Engravers was on view at the Redfern Gallery. Here were some 
delightful wood-cuts, among which the work of John Farleigh, Blair Hughes-Stanton, 
Robert Gibbings, Gertrude Hermes, Enid Lacy and Agnes Miller-Parker should 
| be remembered. Mr. Augustus John’s drawings at the Leicester Galleries were a 
reminder (if such be necessary) that we possess in him as fine a draughtsman as any 
since Rubens. His portrait of Miss Enid Clarke-Hall was superb. Mr. Henry Lamb at 
the same Gallery was showing one good picture ‘‘ Portrait of a Sculptor.”’ The level of 
the rest of his pictures was much below his. Adequately to appreciate Mr. Edward 
Wadsworth’s abstract pictures, some of the latest of which were to be seen at the 
Mayer Gallery, we understand that they ‘‘ must be allowed to look at you, not you 
at the pictures. Sit in a chair with a good book and a whisky and soda, and be conscious 
of them there on the wall, looking at you.” That is the way to enjoy them. They do not 
claim a third dimension : rather are they mathematically arranged groups of inter- 
connected forms in one plane which are bound together by their position to each other 
on the canvas and by the colour chord in which they are painted. The decorative 
value of such art is obvious : its importance is yet to be proved. 


ROBERT BURNETT 
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DAWN OF DARKNESS. By Batper Oxpen. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

THE CAMBERWELL MIRACLE. By J. D. BeresForpD. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
THE LOVE LADY. By Epwarp Knostock. Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 
BIRD OF DAWNING. By JoHN MaserieLp. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

ICE. By Lennox Kerr. John Lane. 6s. 

FETISH. By Katuieen Hewitt. Elkin Mathews & Marrot. 7s. 6d. 


OVEL-READERS, especially perhaps women, should be careful how they 
N allow their reactions to fact to be affected by what they read in fiction. Novels 
can be a very forceful form of propaganda. The suspension of disbelief, necessary in 
the reading of any fiction makes the reader very susceptible to the suggestions of the 
novelist and checks the inclination to argue. If we are told in a novel that the villain 
ill-treats his daughter we are not likely to say ‘I don’t believe it. It hasn’t been proved.” 
Within the limits of the story we accept the author’s account of the characters and 
their actions. Even when the characters are recognizable, under a thin disguise, as 
living people, if the story is good enough in itself to hold our interest, we still accept 
the author’s account within those limits. The author, if he is a good propagandist, 
as well as a good writer, will make his account such that when we have finished the 
book, our interpretations of the fact or our attitude to the living people, will be 
affected by the suggestions he has made in fiction. And because we are usually 
unconscious of this affect, his propaganda is the more powerful. 

Herr Olden is a good propagandist. Dawn of Darkness is one of the most violent 
and probably, if enough people read it, one of the most effective pieces of anti-Hitler 
propaganda that have yet appeared. Herr Olden’s method is interesting. The story 
opens with a girl waiting in her car outside the gates of a prison for her lover who is 
to be released after serving a term of three years imprisonment for a political offence. 
He arrives, and we are shown the deadening effect of his confinement. Our sympathies 
are immediately enlisted on the side of the young man and his girl. Then comes a 
surprise. They are Nazis. The authorities who interrupted their love were the old 
republican government. We are sympathising with two young, brave and honest 
National Socialists who look to Hitler to save Germany from collapse and are willing 
to suffer for their country’s salvation. Gerda, the girl, is turned out by her father for 
her young man’s political views and goes to stay with a Jewish writer called Naumann 
in Berlin. Hans visits Dr. Schnierwind, Hitler’s director of propaganda, who is 
clubfooted, cynical and not difficult to recognise. Hans has rather a shock. He discovers 
that Schnierwind doesn’t believe in fat Adolf and is far more concerned for personal 
power than for the salvation of Germany. From this point the story moves quickly 
and is very exciting. Hitler comes to power, the Reichstag is burned, the atrocities 
begin. By now our sympathies with the National Socialist cause have dwindled 
considerably. Among the sufferers are the Jewish family with whom Gerda had 
stayed ; for Hans had inadvertently let slip to Schnierwind something Naumann 
had said about the Reichstag fire. Gerda quarrels with Hans. The atrocities become 
more atrocious. Hans takes to drink. Schnierwind becomes more blatantly cynical. 
But all the time Hans is waiting eagerly for the first of May when Hitler, in whom he 
has never lost faith, will tell the German people his magnificent secret, the means by 
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which he will save them. The day arrives. In the Tempelhofer field which covers 
3,500 square acres, a huge crowd assembles such has as never been seen in Germany 
before. Careful arrangements have been made for broadcasting the Leader’s 
programme and all Germany is waiting, held in the painful tension of hope. Then 
Hitler speaks. He begins by ranting of the significance of the month of May, of 
awakening nature, the visible coming of spring. Hans wonders why. The tension 
grows more painful. There follows a few more slogans about reverencing labour and a 
united German people : but still no word of a plan. The speech ends. Hitler has said 
nothing. His words have been hot air, heated and pumped by Schnierwind who is 
laughing at the crowd : ‘‘ How they cheer, the idiots ! ” Hans is suddenly filled with a 
great anger that all his labour and suffering have been wasted and Germany deceived. 
He seizes Schnierwind by the throat. Schnierwind goes white but laughs again. 
“You wait ” he says “ this time I shall tell teacher.”’ 

The skill of Herr Olden’s propaganda is that, after reading his book, we feel not 
merely hostile to Hitlerism but like disillusioned Nazis who once thought Hitler the 
saviour of the world. 

The Camberwell Miracle is also propaganda. But Mr. Beresford has a harder task. 
English people are not so easily persuaded of the authenticity of faith healing as they 
are of the wickedness and folly of foreigners. A series of miraculous cures, if it is to be 
made at all convincing, is almost certain to become monotonous. And when we are 
bored we are not so willing to take the author’s word for things, even within the 
limits of the story. Our disbelief returns and the propaganda fails. Mr. Beresford, 
realizing this danger, has brought all his skill to bear on the task of making the story 
varied and dramatic. It is difficult to say exactly how far he has succeeded. The book 
will obviously affect different readers in very different ways ; and their interest in 
the story will depend largely on their prejudices about faith cures. 

Owing to the form of the book, it is also rather difficult to find out exactly what 
Mr. Beresford’s thesis is : how much he considers that the cures depend upon the 
ordinary methods of psycho-analysis, how much upon energy from the personality 
of the healer, how much on God and so on. It is not quite fair to write a “ realistic” 
novel on a subject which is of such intimate and passionate importance to so many 
potential readers, without making it clear how much of the story is fact and how much 
pure fiction ; or even exactly what the author himself believes. 

Like those fortune telling machines in pubs, Mr. Knoblock’s book is for amusement 
only. Thea Quayne, the love lady, is a cockney girl who has become a fashionable 
dancer in Paris. The story is that of her dealings with various men during a period 
of 24 hours. It includes attempted murder, suicide, a jewel robbery, dope, sadism 
and plain passion, and ends with a neat financial transaction of terrifying simplicity. 
The plot is very ingeniously arranged as only a playwright would have the patience 
to arrange it. The characters—Brookbank, the Canadian financier, Tor Klint, the 
vicious, tatooed, half savage Swedish sculptor from Hamburg, M. le Minister 
Lacombe, old, suave, important, licentious, and Nadjac, the little deformed designer 
of dresses, interested in drugs instead of women—are all types, drawn with the play- 
wright’s simple exaggerated lines. The Love Lady is not at all dull and can be read 
very quickly. 

Mr. Masefield has written what is called a rollicking yarn of the sea. The China 
clipper Black Gauntlet is wrecked and the unpleasant Captain Duntisbourne goes down 
with her. “ Cruiser ” Trewberry, the second-mate and hero, sets off with the surviving 
men in an open boat with next to no water and very little food, bound for Fayal 
in the Western Islands. Things do not go well with them. Sea gets into their drinking 
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water ; passing ships fail to see them or refuse to stop. But finally they come upon 
another clipper, The Bird of Dawning, abandoned by captain and crew, with water 
in her hold but still quite seaworthy. This provides a mystery the solution of which 
is properly quaint and unexpected. They decide to take the Bird of Dawning to London 
and get salvage money. Much to their surprise they reach home to find themselves, 
after all, winners of the China tea-race, rich men and national heroes. The very neces- 
sary glossary provides such information as that backstays are after-supports to masts, 
that bunts are the central portions of square sails, that a fid is a wooden marline- 
spike, that midshipman’s nuts are the hard central portions of ship’s biscuits, and 
““ Splice the main brace ” means “ Drink and be merry.” People liable to sea-sickness 
should beware of this book. 

Ice is also about the sea but it is not exactly a yarn and it is not rollicking. Though 
the writing is not so accomplished, Ice is a more serious piece of work than Mr. Mase- 
field’s. Captain Forester’s nerve has been destroyed by a previous arctic disaster and 
he undertook this voyage to overcome his neurotic terror of ice which he has come to 
regard as a malignant personality, deliberately destructive. The ship runs into ice. 
The crew and passengers reach the mainland in the boats. Forester is left on the 
Aurora to fight the ice alone. At first he gives way to despair but gradually a new 
courage comes to him. He sets about trying to bring the ship to safety. Quite alone in 
the silence of an ice-bound sea, snow silently falling, he conquers his old fear and 
his old enemy. This part of the book is well done, and Forester’s adventure has 
more than individual significance. It is, he reflects, part of man’s struggle with nature. 

The first part of Fetish is rather dull ; to be more exact the first 108 pages. The 
voyage of the hero and the mistress from whom he thought he was escaping, was much 
like any other voyage and, during the narrative of it, we are told nothing about the 
characters which we could not as easily have been told when they had reached the 
Gold Coast. Novelists should be more careful about their introductory chapters. 
The general reader, I believe, is not so conscientious as the reviewer who will fight 
his way through tedium and flat beer to the good wine which an author chooses to 
keep till the end. When her protagonists reach Africa, Miss Hewitt wakes up and sets 
about the real business of the book which is to draw a parallel between Martin’s 
love for Vanessa and the fetish-worship of the Gold Coast negroes. 


WYNYARD BROWNE 
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THE BODY’S RAPTURE. By Jutzs Romatns. Translated by JoHNn RopKER. 
First Edition limited to 1,000 numbered copies for sale and 50 copies for review 
and presentation. Boriswood. 215. 


THE OPPERMANNS. By Lion Fuecutwancer. Translated by James Cleough. 
Martin Secker. 8s. 6d. 


ALL MEN ARE BROTHERS. By Peart S. Buck. Methuen. 21s. 

THE AUGS. By G. B. Stern. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

GAY LIFE. By E. M. Devartetp. Macmillans. 7s. 6d. 

MEDITERRANEAN BLUES. By Yvonne Cioup. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 
AS ‘THE UNICORN. By Henry RomiLiy Feppon. Macmillans. 7s. 6d. 

A SHADE BYRONIC. By Joun Nortn. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 


HESE reviews have been unavoidably delayed. Some of the books should have 

been mentioned in our December number, and now will be given only a passing 
notice, because by this time they have been thoroughly discussed elsewhere ; but 
the first two on the list deserve even more space than can be given to them here. 

The Body’s Rapture is a book for those who are grown up in mind and not eager 
for salacious literature : this in spite of the title it bears in translation. It is a better 
book than the last of M. Romains’, a novel more coherent and sure than Men of Good 
Will—for do there not exist in England people who could have had some compre- 
hension of The Body’s Rapture if the original title ‘ Psyché’ had been allowed to 
remain in the translation ? Little knowledge of French and more question of feeling 
is required to perceive the difference. 

The book is divided into three parts, ‘ Lucienne,’ ‘ Le Detu des Corps,’ and ‘ Quand 
le Navire.’* 'The first is the story of the relationship of two people from the point 
of view of the girl ; the second from the point of view of the man ; and the third 
combines the two, this combination, and the whole scheme of the book being far 
and away beyond what D. H. Lawrence accomplished in Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 
although the publishers, not without hopeful justification, have compared the two 
books. The difference in them is enormous. First, M. Romains has had the judgment 
to take two people of the same or similar class, which is more difficult than to prove 
a case by extremes ; second, he seems to have had somewhat more knowledge than 
Lawrence and therefore less desire to preach. There is more mellowness in this, 
more understanding and acceptance of things as they are. But a blind groping, 
all the same. 

In the third part, where the man, who really makes the book, begins his combining 
of what she has written and what he has written, he goes a little more abstract than 
some people may like, or than many can accept. Even here, as indeed thoughtful 
people must see in most of Lady Chatterley’s Lover, there is sincerity. The book is 
too long. Often it is very tiresome because the writer has left some of the work for 
the reader to do. It seems badly translated ; but it cannot have been easy to do, 
especially as The Body’s Rapture. The price is too much. Few people can afford to 
pay so much for a novel today, and there is no necessity for making this a “ limited ” 
edition on ultra good paper. The very people who would appreciate it most will 
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never buy it, never get it from their libraries. It will go to a few who seek something 
of which this book gives very little. This is a book for others who (in spite of the 
occasional roughness of the translation) will reflect on passages opening slow vistas 
of thought to the flowering of imagination, as this one may : 

It is more difficult to make up my mind whether becoming adult was what made it 
impossible forme to tread the everyday paths of sex, and in what way. My chums no 
longer furnish points of reference accurate enough. When men are mature, some are 
silent, other garrulous ; but the sincerity of childhood and adolescence has gone for good. 
It becomes difficult, at least to compare yourself with others. . . 


The word ‘ chums’ in that selection is a very poor one. It refers to the man’s 
associates when he held a responsible position on a ship ; very likely it shows the 
difficulties in the translator’s way. 

To see M. Romains write more books in the way he wants to write them, and not 
try to span the globe in twelve volumes predicting present and future a la wells, 
would indeed be good. If I am wrong, and if The Body’s Rapture is not a very sincere 
book as I believe it to be, then I shall be glad to point out the very parts wherein it 
may be insincere. There are few. 

The Oppermanns is a book which may last, last well beyond these our troubled times. 
It is topical, it may be slightly biased (small wonder), it carries conviction in all of 
its detached earnestness, and it is a novel which might well stand on its own feet 
in these or any other times. That is an achievement, under the circumstances. 
To write of Germany nowadays cannot be easy, for anyone who belongs or has 
belonged to that country. To do it without bitterness if one be a German Jew shows 
how the light of literature may shine in dark places. Unduly high praise ? No. Anyone 
who has read the papers, discounting as one must, anyone who has been there or 
known things and the populace, must know that for a race of people who are, after 
all, human and of a high order of intelligence, and culture (among the classes—or, 
if you will, masses), things have not been quite as the Christian world would like 
to see them for any human beings. Mere telling of the story of this book would be 
stupid, futile, in a review. The story is there, with all its component parts, in spite 
of the translation, which is often obtrusive. There is even a footnote about some 
reference to what Cato said, which appears there as “‘ Carthage must be punished.” 
Delanda est ? Delenda est ? Will some Latin scholar kindly come to the rescue of a 
reviewer who has little memory and less learning ? That is comparatively unimportant; 
to read or buy this book is far more so, if one be not choleric. 

And so to the Chinese : Mrs. Pearl S. Buck wrote in The Good Earth, a thing 
of as little time as the work of Sigrid Undsted. Reading their books one had no sense 
of costume or period, or less of that than in any remote thing—and the same quality of 
thought applied to Knut Hamsen’s Growth of the Soil, where the suitability of the 
sound to the sense fitted as well, in the meaning, of that lovely Greek word. But in 
All Men are Brothers, Mrs. Buck has undertaken a labour of love, one supposes. 
Without knowledge of the Chinese language one cannot know. It is a literal translation, 
or almost so, we are told. The fine bridging of distances between peoples, the art 
of translating feeling is lost here in a mass of words which lies heavy, heavy on the 
reader. A guinea is not too much for this book. It would last for years. 

If it is not out of place to say so, should not a translator be something like an 
accompaniest in music, effacing self, yet giving all the best of himself quietly ? 
That has been done. There have been translations, too, where the original was 
improved upon. This may have been the case with Fitzgerald ; may have been so 
with that recent book, now out of print, which I have not tired of mentioning in 
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these pages for the few who may find a “ remainder ” in some book shop—Hermann 
Rossman’s Claus the Fish, translated by Cyrus Brooks. But how can one translate or 
know every language ? Therefore it seems that to feel and bridge the gap between 
people is the thing most important, and for the translator to let himself run along 
smoothly and inspiredly with the author. In this book, Mrs. Buck has undoubtedly 
accomplished a feat, without associating her own gifts with it. 

Miss Stern has written another book, one of her best for several years. The Augs 
is not in itself a pleasing title, but what Miss Stern makes of the August visitors and 
their effect on the inhabitants of an old seaside place is ironically good. The children 
who play such an important place in the book are rather more than a little behind 
their years, it may be said. To ask for another Tents of Israel would be too much. 

Mrs. Delafield has written, in Gay Life, something which she may have been 
advised to do. 

In Mediterranean Blues, Miss Yvonne Cloud has translated, perhaps unconsciously, 
Norman Douglas’s South Wind briefly, amusingly enough, albeit with change of 
locale, and all brought up to date. But with less substance and more forced amuse- 
ment. 

Mr. Henry Romilly Feddon writes well, although I cannot find out what he has 
to say, except that on one page he says that at Oxford the young man was forced to 
hire a Daimler because the soles of his shoes were flapping on the ground. It is a 
human touch. Otherwise the book is words on paper. 

Those who write of and about Byron fall, as a rule, between the shocked Puritan 
and the mad-bad-and-dangerous-to-know school of thought. The wistful pathos of an 
imperfect person escapes most of them. A Shade Byronic is a long short story, too 
long drawn out by paper and printing, into the semblance of a novel, done by a 
writer who has no little learning, subtlety and insight. Who is John North ? The name 
suggests a ‘ literary hoax.’ In a way, literary hoaxes and pseudonyms are unworthy. 


HELEN MORAN 
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SLANG. TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. By Eric Partripce. Routledge. 215. 
CELEBRITIES AND SIMPLE SOULS. By Atrrep Surro. Duckworth. 12s. 6d. 


A BUNCH OF BLUE RIBBONS. Collected by Innes Rosz. Chapman & Hall. 
6s. 


LAWRENCE AND BRETT. By Dorotuy Brett. Secker. 10s. 6d. 

THE ART OF LIVING. By Osbert Burdett. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. 
HARLEQUIN SHERIDAN. By R. Crompton Ruopes. Blackwell. 12s. 6d. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. By J. MmppLeton Murry. Cape. tos. 6d. 


Ax G is a book to inspire terror and respect in the heart of the reviewer. 
There are four hundred and seventy-six large and closely printed pages in it, 
and the labours of Mr. Partridge must have been very heavy indeed. The opening 
section contains general considerations on the use of slang, its origin, characteristics, 
and essence. Mr. Chesterton once remarked that the one stream of poetry which is 
constantly flowing iss lang.”’ The world of slang is a kind of topsy-turvydom of poetry, 
full of blue moons and white elephants, of men losing their heads, and men whose 
tongues run away with them—a whole chaos of fairy tales.” Mr. Partridge feels that 
slang is indicative not only of man’s earthiness but also of his indomitable spirit, and 
he regrets that it is a rather neglected aspect of language. Part II contains the nucleus 
of a history of English slang and among the contemporary influences it is pleasant to 
find P. G. Wodehouse, whose monocled lunatics reflect the depths of present-day 
inanity, and somehow manage to intensify it, by their stammering and yet amazingly 
expressive use of monosyllables. 

Particular aspects of slang are contained in Part III, which includes a chapter on 
colonial uses, and American slang, of which, Mr. Partridge explains, he has not an 
expert knowledge, is dealt with in the last section. The book concludes with a voca- 
bulary, giving English, Australian, and American examples. 

As far as one can tell by making practical tests, Mr. Partridge may be congratulated 
on a remarkably thorough and able piece of work. He has delivered the goods. 

Alfred Sutro was one of those companionable people who made and kept a host of 
interesting friends and met innumerable celebrities as a matter of course. There is an 
impressive picture of the Duse in black velvet sailing up to be introduced to Sutro 
with the unusual greeting : “ Eh bien, M. Sutro, qu’allons nous faire pour amoindrir 
les souffrances du monde ? ” 

Best of all is the story of Anthony Trollope, who offered a play to John Hare, then 
a very youthful member of the Garrick Club : ‘ Hare was immensely flattered, of 
course ; it would make him very happy to be allowed to read Mr. Anthony Trollope’s 
play—which, in due course, reached him, was immediately read by him—and, alas, 
he didn’t like it at all! A day or two later he again met Mr. Trollope, going up- 
stairs to the card-room. ‘‘ Well, young man—and what do you think of the play ?” 
“Oh, Mr. Trollope,” stammered Hare, “ I’m afraid, I’m afraid—” “ Don’t like it, 
eh?” asked Trollope. Hare confessed that he didn’t. “ Quite right, young man,” 
said Trollope, as he patted Hare on the shoulder, “ I don’t like it myself,” and he went 
up the stairs to play his usual rubber of whist.’ 

Celebrities And Simple Souls is a good book to dip into, and if some of the anecdotes 
are old, familiar friends, there are enough new ones to make the book interesting 
to those who like gossip about literature and the stage. 
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A recently published book, Red Rags, contained a series of essays on the pet aver- 
sions of young Oxford. A Bunch of Blue Ribbons enshrines the predilections of fifteen 
clever young gentlemen from Cambridge, and among their essays, I liked best Mr. 
John Marks’s “‘ Very Random Thoughts on Liking,” with its satisfying indictment of 
our present unsatisfactory civilization : 


To dislike at all convincingly and enjoyably it is best to be young. Everyone knows 
that Youth is Confidence and everyone except Mr. Wyndham Lewis knows that it is far 
from a youthful world we live in. Never have more people been old at one time. Nobody 
but the unconfident and doddering and absurdly obstinate would insist on preserving a 
financial system so elaborately inefficient that it frightens more people than it feeds, and 
requires, like all other Heath-Robinson machinations, a number of fat-bellied, bald and 
anxious-looking men to attend to its precarious functions ; nobody but the old could be 
hypocritical enough to pray for peace and prepare for war, nor so callous as to leave war 
lying about for the next generation to play with; none but the declining could waste 
precious time in not expecting of life something for nothing. It is the middle-aged who 
will be found flogging dead horses: the young notice instinctively that they stink, the 
old can flog no longer. The dead horse of this particular topic—left picturesquely flayed 
by Messrs. Wynn and Waugh, with Mr. Coward sitting on it, and still buffeted on the other 
by Mr. Lewis—had as well be abandoned as soon as possible. This is just the moment to 
leave it. 


Among other good essays are those on England, the French, the nice Nipponese, 
Cambridge, and ‘‘ A Sob-Sister Defends Oxford.” 

With loyal regret I must confess that I have enjoyed A Bunch of Blue Ribbons more 
than Red Rags. 

Lawrence and Brett is not the least remarkable of the innumerable books about 
D. H. Lawrence, and the Hon. Dorothy Brett appears in several of them. She 
accompanied Lawrence and his wife to New Mexico in 1924, and she has lived there 
ever since. Lawrence and Brett is vivid and intense. Miss Brett writes well, although 
she is tediously fond of the present tense and troubles to record incidents which 
neither illuminate nor interest. 

The primitive life, led by highly sophisticated people in the twentieth century, is 
bound to appear unreal, and I was often reminded of the tiresome people who tread a 
very mannered and mincing Morris dance on the village green to the bewilderment of 
the rustics. 

It would be pleasant to know that there are to be no more books about D. H. 
Lawrence. 

Mr. Osbert Burdett’s The Art of Living is the delightful and urbane entertainment 
that one would expect from him. Most of the essays are printed for the first time and 
none of them are the result of hasty journalism. Mr. Burdett is a man of many 
interests. He will suggest the coalfields for a holiday, debate whether or no Shakes- 
peare was a florist, give you his thoughts on the Corset, or write with some dislike of 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby. Best of all is the tribute to Lowes Dickinson. ‘This is a memor- 
able piece of writing. 

Harlequin Sheridan is an important biographical study, which would have been a 
better book if Mr. Crompton Rhodes had been a little less generous with his great 
erudition. He has wisely placed evidence before comment, but it seems to me that 
although it is an admirable thing for the biographer to efface himself when necessary, 
modesty can be overdone, and Mr. Rhodes has been too modest. 

Mr. Rhodes gives, for the first time, an impartial account of Sheridan’s relations 
with the Prince of Wales, which shows that the Prince treated Sheridan with deep 
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affection until the last unfortunate incident that led to their estrangement. The book 
is very well illustrated by reproductions of old portraits and caricatures. 

The new study of Wiliam Blake by Mr. Middleton Murry is described by the 
author as an attempt to elucidate the doctrine of Blake, using only his written works as 
evidence. With the aid of liberal quotation Mr. Murry advances his claim that Blake 
is the great modern master of psychology, religion, and private and social morality. 
There is not the slightest doubt of Mr. Murry’s sincerity and industry and perhaps 
it is not his fault that the impression produced on the reader’s mind is not more clear. 
One cannot avoid the feeling that Mr. Murry claims too much for Blake who was a 
genius and certainly not an inspired master of life. 


ERIC GILLETT 
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PREFACES AND ESSAYS. By the late Gzorce SarntsBury. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 


NEWMAN AND HIS FRIENDS. By Henry Tristram. With an Introduction by 
J. Lewis May. The Bodley Head. 6s. 


THOMAS MANN : A Study. By James CLeucu. Secker. 6s. 


ESSAYS AND CHARACTERS : Montaigne to Goldsmith. By Robert WITHINGTON. 
Macmillan Company. New York. gs. 


THE LATER WORDSWORTH. By Epiru C. Batuo. Cambridge University Press. 


16s. 


JONATHAN SWIFT : A Critical Essay. By W. D. Taytor. Peter Davies. 10s. 6d. 


T HIS collection of Introductions, and of some other papers, which Professor 
Oliver Elton has edited, fulfils George Saintsbury’s wish that some at least 
of his elaborate, scattered writings should find a place in his collected works. Before, 
and even after, his retirement from his Chair at Edinburgh George Saintsbury was an 
industrious man of letters and reviewer, and the present volume contains prefaces 
concerning “‘ nearly all the classic authors ”’ mentioned by Saintsbury himself in 
the preface to his two volumes of Collected Essays. The Saintsbury Companion to 
English (and French) literature is now virtually collected and complete. 

Those who care for Saintsbury’s writings at all, and these must be nearly all 
his fit and proper readers, will need rather to know what is to be found here than how 
good it is. Saintsbury’s taste was as catholic as his learning, and few writers of his 
critical bulk have kept a more even keel. We have, then, in this volume, introductions 
to Swift, Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, Jane Austen, Peacock, Donne’s poems, E. A. 
Poe, Longfellow, Marmontel, Balzac and Flaubert, besides papers on Seventeenth- 
century Lyrics, Lord Derby’s Translation of the Iliad, the Heptameron, and an 
essay, from an American review, on Walter Pater. For solid sense, superiority to 
fashion, personal response, and balance of considerations, the content of this volume 
is equally good to read for profit and to keep for reference. Of that double faculty 
Saintsbury had the key. A good illustration of the former is the essay on Longfellow, 
which was written about 1907, but is entirely unaffected by the depreciation that had 
already kept Longfellow unread. A poor critic would have written in reaction, but 
Saintsbury is fully alive to the fiatnesses of Longfellow ; yet he will not allow the 
good qualities to be overlooked. Again, the essay on Pater not only explains how Pater’s 
eclecticism arose in the confusion of the seventies, but how far valid the attitude 
is independently of the circumstances that gave rise to it. I have chosen these examples 
from essays on writers of the second rank, because, while a learned critic is expected 
to be sound on the classics, he will give himself away (if at all) on writers of more 
exceptional appeal. Saintsbury seemed to come freshly to every writer, and that 
freshness is no less conspicuous than the learning that gave balance and proportion 
to all he wrote. The learning explains why the style is packed and crusty as reminders 
and associations crowded on him, but if the style be considered for the written speech 
it most resembles, it has really the life of excellent talk. ‘There is no more informing 
and delightful way of reading literary history than in these ample chapters where 
Saintsbury had the elbow-room to write at ease. They rival, but are much more 


companionable than, his own works of reference. 
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A very delightful postscript to the literature of Newman is Father Henry Tristram’s 
Newman and his Friends. Newman was an adept at composing Dedications, most of 
which, as is only natural, were inspired by some intimate friend or event in his own 
life, and Father Tristram, also an Oratorian, has had the happy idea of collecting 
these dedications, of telling us of the men to whom they were addressed, and of 
discussing in the forefront of his own pages the art and the history of dedications in 
general. From the symphonic strain of the great Dedication in The Idea of a University, 
to what the writer calls the lapidary inscriptions of the shorter kind, and to the later 
dedicatory epistles of Newman, the reader is conducted by a sympathetic guide, 
who writes delightfully himself, and has recovered many now shadowy names 
from the dim corners of oblivion. The book was not inspired by the recent Centenary. 
Its idea was an inspiration in itself, and with its triple appeal to admirers of Newman, 
to those interested in Newman’s friends, and to students of the art of dedication, it is 
irresistible. The words on the wrapper, by the way, are the most beautiful I remember 
having read in such a place. 

Thomas Mann, the prolific and successful German author, whose repute crossed 
most frontiers with the translation of The Magic Mountain, and who has now, I 
think, been banned by the Nazis, has a fervent admirer in Mr. James Cleugh. Other 
fervent admirers will find in this book exactly what they want, for this is the first 
study of Thomas Mann in English. The first third of it tells us all we can expect to 
know of an author still in middle life. The second and longer part deals with Mr. 
Mann’s writings. The virtue of the criticism is its complete sympathy, if not identity, 
with the work discussed. Its weakness is an absence of detachment. Mr. Cleugh 
either has a German mind, or is so steeped in German as to have acquired one. 
The consequence is that he is obsessed by “‘ problems,” ‘‘ synthesis,’ and the whole 
abstract bag of tricks, which are the names of intellectual fashions, and does less 
justice than he might to the vivid detail, the incisive character-drawing, of his favourite 
author. Thus the interminable discussions toward the end of The Magic Mountain 
interest him more than the ghastly life-likeness of the sanatorium and its inmates, 
though he has sympathy for those who think Death in Venice to be perhaps its author’s 
best book, unless, among the longer stories, Buddenbrooks be given the preference. 
In my opinion, the quality of Thomas Mann is here exaggerated, but, within 
the limits this qualification implies, Mr. Cleugh is interesting, informing, and well 
qualified to be heard. 

A welcome change in the compilation of the period-anthology is to be found in 
Professor Withington’s selection from the essayists of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. We are given wads instead of tit-bits. Montaigne and Bacon appear in a 
score of examples apiece, and the same generous plan applies to Hall, Overbury, 
John Earle, Thomas Fuller, Jeremy Taylor, to the less familiar prose of the author 
of Hudibras and so on down to Goldsmith. I particularly appreciated the considerable 
section from Dr. Johnson, whose Rambler and Idler can be well tasted in a dozn 
consecutive numbers from each. Mr. Withington’s plan gives one a limited but 
genuine familiarity with his authors, and for that reason his book is more like a handy 
library and a patchwork. 

While Miss Batho disclaims the quality of an advocate, her long and well-docu- 
mented account of the later Wordsworth has something of that limitation. Yet her 
book was well worth the writing, partly because of the evidence in which it abounds, 
and partly because the later Wordsworth has been, often unfairly, contrasted with 
the earlier. This is a scholarly account of his later opinions on politics, religion, 
and poetry, together with the evidence of those who came in contact with the_poet 
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after the year 1815, which is her point of departure. We all take too much for granted, 
accept easy changes and divisions, and are the better for being reminded that such 
changes are rarely precise, inexplicable, or definitely in contradiction. It is natural 
that a young poet should hope much from a revolution; it is natural that 
he should recoil from the excesses to which all revolutions succumb. It is also 
natural that a reflective mind, as it deepens, should have more respect for tradition, 
and consequently be charged by the impatient with ossification and decay. The poetry 
of a poet is its own evidence for quality ; but, when we pass from his art to his thoughts 
and opinions, such research as Miss Batho’s is essential to discovery of the truth. 
Her book will be indispensable to students of Wordsworth’s mind. Her evidence is 
most interesting, but if we accept all her conclusions the later poet would be so like 
the earlier as to have occasioned an unnecessary controversy, which is not the fact. 
Yet it is impossible to read her book without gaining a deeper understanding of 
Wordsworth, and the evidence she has collected is so rich that its value is scarcely 
at all diminished by her tendency to over-emphasise its purport. If there were a crown 
for humane research, Miss Batho would be entitled to wear it. 

The sardonic Dean continues to attract biographers and critics, and Mr. Taylor’s 
book has the engaging quality of having been provoked by the enigma that haunts 
all thorough readers of Swift’s works. It is not a biography, nor an interpretation, 
but precisely what it professes to be : a critical essay. The life and the writings are 
considered in a series of sandwich-wise chapters, which in my experience is a much 
better form than dividing the criticism from the life. That the book had a spontaneous 
origin is apparent from some evident want of sympathy between the author and his 
subject. The book was wrung from him because he has been both tantalised and repel- 
led. The later chapters are more sympathetic than the earlier, and on the biographical 
puzzles Mr. Taylor’s views are conservative and sound. He does not believe, for 
example, that Swift and Stella ever married, despite the unsupported opinion of the 
early biographers, and, in this sphere of conjecture, he is probably right. He is 
more repelled than allured by most of Swift’s writings, but he is good on the style : 
that perfect example of strict prose, the prose that, in the very best sense, is prosaic. 
The book makes a good introduction to Swift, but, on the whole, the reader receives 
rather the materials for forming a judgment than a judgment itself. When we come to 
the saeva indignatio, we are left undecided how far Swift’s temper, his thwarted 
ambition, and mischances explain his contempt for humanity, so largely just, or 
how far this was a profound recognition that would not have been much lessened had 
Swift, for example, received an English bishopric. Even on Swift’s Irish patriotism 
Mr. Taylor is puzzled to allow just weight to hatred of oppression and to the minor 
motive of retaliating on the English who had exasperated him. The complexity of the 
problems is well brought out, and perhaps no resolution would be beyond criticism, 
As an introduction therefore, this book has strong points. 

-OSBERT BURDETT 
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THE QUEEN AND MR. GLADSTONE 1880-1898. By PHILIP GUEDALLA. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 25s. 


“ HH.A.”: LETTERS TO A FRIEND FROM LORD OXFORD. Edited by 
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CHARACTERS AND COMMENTARIES. By Lytron STRACHEY. Chatto & 
Windus. ros. 6d. 


NIJINSKY. By Romota Nyinsky. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 
BORIS GODUNOF. By STEPHEN GraHAaM. Benn. 18s. 
KING CHARLES I. By Evan Joun. Barker. ros. 


Te QUEEN AND MR. GLADSTONE is finished and has become history— 
part of the common stock of knowledge possessed by anyone even casually 
interested in the subject. Mr. Guedalla introduces his second volume with a smiling 
confidence, which is fully justified by the success of the first. Yet in his introductory 
essay he strikes a serious note from the start. His object, he explains, is not merely to 
provide a background of narrative, against which the letters themselves can be more 
clearly understood, but to attempt a serious study of the effect upon the Queen of 
Disraeli’s influence, which—in Mr. Guedalla’s view—was the real cause of her 
estrangement from Gladstone. On this theory there was no natural and inevitable 
lack of sympathy between the Queen and the Liberal statesman. It was not just that 
Gladstone addressed her as though she were a public meeting, whereas Disraeli 
treated her like a woman as well as a Queen. It was certainly not that she was too 
much of a Tory to like Liberals about her. It was that, after a good beginning, they 
had a disagreement—“‘ an unhappy argument,” Mr. Guedalla calls it—about her 
time-table in 1871, and thereafter drifted further and further apart, Disraeli’s influence 
growing ever stronger, and Gladstone’s increasing Radicalism encouraging its 
growth. When Disraeli was in office the Queen accepted the Prime Minister’s advice ; 
when Gladstone was in office, she wrote privately to the Leader of the Opposition. 
Mr. Guedalla calls this ‘‘ a most disagreeable game.” But the truth is that the Queen 
being a woman, thought of the two, not as Prime Minister and Opposition Leader 
but as men; she trusted the one and distrusted the other; and she acted 
accordingly. She did this, she would have said, both for her own and for her country’s 
sake. Constitutionally, no doubt, it was most incorrect ; and, from the personal point 
of view, we, who are far removed from the acrimonious politics of those times, may 
regret with Mr. Guedalla, the frigid treatment of “a statesman of seventy-six.” 
Yet it is hard to deny that the Tory leaders, on the whole, made a very moderate 
and patriotic use of their opportunities. 

But these, after all, are matters of opinion. There remains the dramatic clash of 
personalities, which again, in this second volume, is most admirably brought out. 
Many of the letters printed here are new—though many others, of course, have already 
appeared in Letters of Queen Victoria, as was inevitable. Mr. Guedalla seems to have 
made his selections with his usual skill. Many other sources have been drawn upon 
in the introduction, so that we get a much wider view of the relations between these 
two people than could be obtained from a mere perusal of their letters. Indeed the 
Queen frankly admits in a note written to Lord Beaconsfield during Gladstone’s tenure 
of office in 1880 : ‘‘ I write and telegraph very strongly to the Secretary for Foreign 
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Affairs—for I never write except on formal official matters to the Prime Minister !” 
Indeed it was unlikely that she should enjoy writing to one whom she soon came to 
regard as “‘ an old, wild, and incomprehensible man,” whose political power was a 
~ danger to the country, to Europe, and to her vast Empire.” When she did write, 
it was often to complain, to rebuke, or, at the best, to convey one of those perfunctory 
acquiescences, which, as Samuel Butler remarked, are often more galling than open 
dissent. Gladstone read these letters with growing irritation. He finds them 
“fidgetty ” in 1882, “‘ somewhat unmannerly ” a few months later, and in 1886 even 
“ rather foolish.” That is strong language from so loyala man. His own communica- 
tions to the Queen are impeccably polite, deferential, explanatory ; running rather to 
length, perhaps ; conscientiously determined to convince—and no doubt just as 
irritating to the recipient as those which they were meant to answer. In a brief 
review it is impossible to cover all this ground ; but it may be said shortly that all the 
letters published here are most delightfully in character, full of human as well as 
historical interest. And there are many interesting and amusing references to minor 
figures that cross the stage—for instance, to Parnell, whose movements the Queen 
thought should be watched (apparently by the police), to “‘ a self-confident youth,” 
as Mr. Gladstone described him, who has since given his opinion of this correspond- 
ence over the well-known signature ‘‘ A.A.B.”’—and to many others. 

I seriously doubt whether Lytton Strachey, who has two essays on letter-writers in 
this posthumously published Characters and Commentaries, would have ranked either 
the Queen or Mr. Gladstone very high in his list. He would have thought better of 
Disraeli. For Mr. Gladstone’s letters are not letters at all, but transcribed speeches, 
or, at their best, mere political commentaries. In the Queen’s highly individual 
style, Strachey might have recognised something of Horace Walpole’s emphasis 
and gusto, which he so much admired, but certainly not his “‘ mastery of decoration,” 
which was the real secret of his art. As for the late Lord Oxford’s private letters 
to his young friend, Mrs. Hilda Harrison, they are exceptionally difficult to classify. 
Lord Oxford was not a natural letter-writer. Even to this favoured correspondent, he 
does it a little awkwardly and stiffly—with none of that air of frank confession which 
Horace Walpole always managed to convey, even when he said least. But perhaps 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, who edits the book, has been freer with the blue pencil 
than his introductory remarks would suggest. It is certain that Lord Oxford sought 
and found great mental relief in a prolific private correspondence ; and that— 
as his biographers have told us, and as, indeed, we might have guessed—‘ the 
correspondents to whom he wrote letters for the sake of letter-writing were invariably 
feminine.” But that is not to say that he found this a natural or an easy form of self- 
expression. If he is so well known as a letter-writer, if his private letters are a topic of 
common conversation throughout the English-speaking world, it is certainly not 
because they are masterpieces of their kind, but simply because they have been 
published—many of them in his lifetime. A strange thing to befall so reticent a man ! 

Yet if these letters fall a little short of the eighteenth century ideal—in fact they 
approximate rather closely to the seventeenth—it is fair to state that they are precisely 
what their author intended. If they are impersonal, it is because that was his way ; 
if they are rather severely critical of his acquaintances, it is because he had a critical 
mind—and too kind a heart to flee from those who bored him. The editor of this 
book is one of the select few who are “‘ always good company.” In fact, Lord Oxford 
wrote as he talked—as every letter-writer must. His own idea of a good letter is 
disclosed by his strongly expressed opinion that “ as a letter-writer Horace Walpole 


is not on the same plane as Gray or Byron.” And one of his openings—‘‘ Do you like 
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to be written to so often ? I love your letters and writing to you is quite a selfish 
pleasure ”—seems to me to show that he had, at any rate, the right spirit. Many 
of the political allusions in this book are valuable and amusing, if not sensational. 
For instance, he says precisely what he thinks of Mr. Lloyd George. He is going to 
“ sive him snuff” presently. Things would go better for his party at election time 
if it were not for ‘‘ these damned women voters ”—yet he had himself agreed to 
give them the vote ! There is an embarrassing reference to Sandringham, and another 
to the late Lord Balfour ; but, on the whole, this very frank little book will be found 
to contain surprisingly few causes for offence. 

I have already referred to Characters and Commentaries. The rapid development 
of Lytton Strachey’s genius between 1905, when he was writing unpublished essays. 
and his later contributions to the New Statesman, The Athenaeum and other papers, 
during and after the War, may be clearly traced here, and will confirm his admirers 
in the belief that, though he has had so many imitators, he still remains supreme in 
his own field. In 1903, as an undergraduate, he can already say the final word about 
La Rochefoucauld—‘ the cleverest duke who ever lived.” 

Mme. Romola Nijinsky has written a brilliant and often moving biography of her 
husband, the dancer—a strange, tense, little genius, with his high cheek bones and 
Oriental eyes ; a short, sturdy figure, as the photographs in this book show, with 
muscular thighs like those of a professional strong man, who yet, when he began to 
dance, appeared tall, slim, sylphlike. His gradual loss of mental balance is indicated 
in this narrative with real if unconscious skill. At first his wife was encouraged by 
false hopes. Almost any personal eccentricity, said the doctors, was possible in ‘‘ an 
artist and a Russian ” (but Nijinsky was a Pole). When the crash came it was all the 
harder to bear. 

Mr. Stephen Graham’s Boris Godunof is a worthy successor to his earlier studies 
in Russian historical biography. And Mr. Evan John is to be congratulated upon an 
exceptionally able and readable biography of King Charles I. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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| QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER MINISTERS. By Sir Joun Marriorr. Murray. 
. Qs. 

_ THE WORKING OF A CORPORATE STATE. By Harotp E. Goap and Mure. 
Currey. Ivor Nicholson & Watson. 2s. 


TOWN AND REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT. By H. Cuapman. Dent. 10s. 6d. 


THE INTELLIGENT MAN’S WAY TO PREVENT WAR. Edited by Leonarp 
Woo tr. Gollancz. 5s. 


_ CAN WE LIMIT WAR? By Horrman Nickerson. Arrowsmith. 8s. 6d. 


THE Sepa TENDENCIES OF TO-DAY. By STEPHAN VILjoEN. P. S. King. 
tos, 6d. 


THE AUSTRALIAN ECONOMY. By Prorsssor D. B. CopLanp and G. A. 
WELLER. Angus & Robertson (English Agents, The Australian Book Company). 
4s. 6d. 


THE WORLD OF TO-MORROW. By I. O. Evans. Denis Archer. tos. 6d. 
ROOSEVELT AND HIS AMERICA. By Bernarp Fay. Routledge. ros. 6d. 


IR JOHN MARRIOTT, whose fecundity puts to shame many younger writers, 

explores a theme of great constitutional interest—the relations between Monarch 
and Prime Minister in Queen Victoria’s reign. He might have done it even better, 
had he more distinctly visualised his task as an essay in constitutional development. 
Instead he has thrown forward the merely biographical side. There is a prologue and 
an epilogue, both well-considered ; but the intervening chapters are, in effect, a series 
of short biographies of Queen Victoria’s Premiers, with special reference to the Queen 
and discussion of the constitutional points as they arose, but overlaid with much 
personal story and too much general history. The student has to pick his raisins 
out of the dough ; though they are there all right, and are very good raisins. The 
tone, where party controversies are involved, is commendably fair and impartial. 
Some may think that in trying to combine constitutional with personal interests 
Sir John has fallen between two stools ; but in fact he has made no bad effort at 
sitting on both. 

The small book on the Corporate State comes opportunely at a moment when 
the constitutional aspects of Mussolini’s work are beginning to attract serious interest 
in England. That Mr. Walter Elliot writes a preface to it, may be a sign of the times, 
since he enjoys more credit than any other Cabinet Minister for keeping himself 
abreast of what the younger Conservatives are thinking. One of the authors, Mr. Goad, 
is Director of the British Institute of Florence ; the other Miss Muriel Currey is hon. 
secretary of the London “‘ Group of the study for the Corporate State,” of whose 
work the book seems an outcome. Its first purpose is exposition ; it aims to be objec- 
tive, and on the whole succeeds. Nowhere else in English can you find so clear and 
compact a description of the forms of government under Italian Fascism. Its success 
is limited only by two drawbacks. One is that the system described is still, really, 
in a state of considerable flux, and the book conveys too much the inspression 
of something settled and fixed. Thus the seven Corporations, which form the 
National Council, look on paper here very imposing things ; but the truth is that, 
while some function very actively, others have scarcely got going. The National 
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Council itself may do more, when the Chamber is abolished ; but hitherto its meetings 
have averaged less than one a quarter. A more serious defect is that the authors 
slur the Machtfrage ; they talk as if all this machinery were already autonomous and 
ran of itself, whereas, if you consider facts as distinct from forms, you will find that 
it runs not of its own impulses but as and how Mussolini and the Fascist directory 
compel it. Whether Mussolini genuinely wants to create something autonomous, to 
which his effective authority and responsibility may be eventually transferred (first 
in form and then by degrees in reality), or whether he merely desires to camouflage 
absolutism and improve its claim to be exercised by consent, is one of those enigmas 
which only time can clear up. Meanwhile to talk of the Corporative system as a system 
of rule comparable and rival to the Parliamentary is surely premature. For the latter 
has ruled many nations for considerable periods ; the former, even in Italy and even 
during the brief duration of Mussolini’s various experiments, has never yet held 
its destiny in its own hands. 

Mr. H. Chapman (who is organising secretary of the International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning) has had something like a quarter of a century’s exper- 
ience of his subject, and it has enabled him to produce a very useful book. Primarily 
meant for officials of local authorities, property owners, estate agents, and others 
with a business concern in town-planning, it will also appeal to any ordinary citizen 
who is alive to the matter, and who realises that our persistent failure either to plan 
our towns or to preserve our countryside may probably be regarded by posterity as 


the blackest feature in the record of post-war England. The greater part of Mr. | 


Chapman’s book is an explanation in clear language of last year’s ‘Town and Country 
Planning Act and the various regulations under it. But a good introductory chapter 
reviews the position in regard to town and regional planning in this country, and 
another discusses the Act’s main principles. If anyone wants to see the case for 
national as opposed to merely regional planning, he could scarcely find it better put 
than here. The fallacy that, when regional plans have been prepared all over the coun- 
try, they will collectively form a national plan, or even the basis for one, is most 
effectively exposed. As Mr. Chapman says, our present way of going on is based on 
planless competition for industries and population between different towns and 
different regions, and as long as Jaisser-faire in this form prevails, the scales will 
be heavily tipped in favour of the great centres, since population always attracts 
industry and so more population. The evils of unrestricted agglomeration are very 
fairly summarised. Mr. Chapman shows that town-planning in itself can only alleviate 
but not remove them. His argument points to enforcing optimum limits for the size 
of towns and developing satellite towns in place of dormitory suburbs ; but he realises 
that none of these things will come unless nationally planned for. 

Of the two books on war and peace, which stand in our list, the first, edited by 
Mr. Leonard Woolf, is of composite authorship. The writers, besides the editor, 
are Lord Cecil, Professor Gilbert Murray, Mr. C. M. Lloyd, Professor Laski, Mr. 
C. R. Buxton, Sir Norman Angell, and Mr. W. Arnold-Forster. I confess I dislike 
composite books on principle, but this one has been well designed, and Mr. Woolf 
has enabled it to escape most of the usual drawbacks. All the papers, except Professor 
Laski’s, fall within more or less the same point of view, and all of them make original 
and not perfunctory contributions. Professor Murray’s on the revision of the peace 
treaties stands notable in the foreground, and is not the less impressive, because he 
uses his anti-Versaillist authority to emphasise that the treaties have been enormously 
revised already, and that relatively very little revision is left which is practicable or 
advisable. Mr. Lloyd’s article on Russia, Mr. Buxton’s on Inter-Continental peace, 
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and Mr. Arnold-Forster’s on arbitration, security, and disarmament also merit 
| rather special mention. The other book on our list, Mr. Nickerson’s, is the work of an 
_ American who held a position on General Pershing’s staff during 1918. It invokes 
history in support of many fresh and interesting views about the politics, strategy and 
_ tactics which go to magnify or curtail the destructiveness of wars, with a respectful 
\ bow to the aristocratic eighteenth century, which did so much humane curtailing, 
_ and an indictment of Napoleon as the arch-populariser of conscript mass-massacre 
_ and the “‘ total overthrow ” of the hostile country. ‘‘ The problem of disarmament is 
_ that of limiting Napoleonic war.” Mr. Nickerson’s main theory is perhaps less 
valuable than many of the side-theories attached to it, which often show a remarkedly 
» independent and expert judgment. Among the most interesting of these is his view 
that the bogy of future air-war—massacres of cities from the air by bombing and 
| poison-gas—is one which for technical reasons cannot materialise. The chapter on 
this runs counter to a huge mass of current literature ; but it is not to be dismissed 
lightly. On all the technique of war Mr. Nickerson writes with knowledge. 

The series of essays composing Mr. Stephan Viljoen’s book strike me as of rather 
exceptional freshness and force. They are for the most part as much sociological as 
economic ; and they treat with great vigour a series of the outstanding phenomena of 
modern countries—Population, Enterprise, Transport and Power, Organisation, Social 
Policy, and Industrial Policy. A feature of the method employed is that facts are 
brought into account constantly from Germany, Holland, and America, as well as 
England, and (though less fully) from most other relevant countries ; and in this way 
many developments, which we have sometimes connected with national causes or 
occurrences, are shown to have synchronised more or less over the Western world. 
The modern fall in the birth-rate (which he traces to deliberate birth-control) is a case 
in point. The charge that retailers take too much is another ; “‘ the proportion of the 
gross retail margin on the selling price remains remarkably constant in different 
countries,” and “‘ the conditions which make such a large expenditure for the services 
of distribution necessary are at present remarkably similar throughout the Western 
world.” In the essay on Enterprise Mr. Viljoen studies the character and effects of the 
process, which has taken us away from the individual entrepreneur, via the limited 
company, to the trust, the public corporation, and various types of collectivism. 
The changes in the personal and tactical qualities demanded from the executives 
are particularly well brought out. 

Professor Copland’s and Mr. Weller’s book, though modestly sub-entitled “ simple 
economic studies,” has deservedly had a large circulation in Australia, and finds its 
way to England in a third revised edition. It is well written, and worth reading not 
only for its lights on the position of Australia, but for the vigour of its economic argu- 
ment throughout. 

Mr. Evans’s lively book is ‘‘ for boys and girls who would like to know the future.” 
It is all about what we shall do when the world’s coal and oil give out ; what new 
forms may be designed for sea-craft or air-craft to give them higher speed or greater 
stability ; how with modern materials we may rebuild our cities ; or how we may 
revolutionise food and clothing. Suitable illustrations are indispensable to such an 
effort, and plenty are here given. Appropriately enough the book is itself an example 
of very up-to-date novelties in book production, and differs from nearly all others on 
the market in about half-a-dozen exciting ways. 

M. Bernard Fay’s book has been excellently translated from the French by Winifred 
Ray. It is at all points a readable and high-spirited account of the American scene. 


R. C. K. ENSOR 
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SWAKELEYS, ICKENHAM. By Watter H. Goprrey, F.S.A. London Survey 


Committee. 25s. 
IN SCOTLAND AGAIN. By H. V. Morton. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


THE FACE OF SCOTLAND. By Harry BatsrorD and CHARLES Fry. Batsford. 
7s. 6d. 


EAST ANGLIA. By R. H. Mottram. Chapman & Hall. 8s. 6d. 
THE WELSH MARCHES. By Joun C. Moore. Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 


WAYSIDE PAGEANT. By W. L. Anprews and A. P. Macurre. Heath Cranton. | 
3s. 6d. 


A ee work of the London Survey Committee which has just produced a mono- 
graph on Swakeleys should be much more fully appreciated than it is at present _ 
not only by London citizens but by all interested in topography and architecture | 
and the great social and cultural inheritance of these islands. With the enlightened 
support of the London County Council the Committee is issuing wonderfully 
complete surveys of the London parishes which will not be superseded ; at its own 
expense it is producing beautiful monographs on some of the great houses and 
churches in and around London. There is to-day an extraordinary heightening of 
interest in the past and an appreciation of the value which the artistic achievement of 
our predecessors has for us to-day, but, as the Committee points out, the “‘ Survey’s 
roll of membership does not reflect, as it should, the trend of public opinion towards 
the furtherance of its aims.” The list of subscribers given in this volume includes 
sixteen of the London Borough public libraries, four provincial public libraries, five 
American and a meagre list of other libraries and private subscribers, totally inade- 
quate, as a representation of those who could and should promote the good work. 
Many such may not even be aware of its existence. To them it will be sufficient to 
say that the Secretary is to be found at Lancaster House, St. James’. | 
The name Swakeleys, which sounds like an invention of Lewis Carroll’s, probably | 
comes from the village of Swalecliffe. It is one of the “‘ stately homes of England,” 
those great mansions with which the 17th and 18th centuries covered the country, | 
which were never economically justified, and now, with the growth of equalitarian | 
ideas, are vanishing or transformed to institutional uses. And yet one cannot contem- 
plate without sadness the passing of a gracious tradition of noblesse. The mansion — 
now belongs to the Foreign Office Sports Association, in whom it is to be hoped the 
elaborately moulded cornices and ceilings and the wall paintings of Dido and Juno | 
and Mercury and the rest of the familiar classic circus will induce no sense of incon- 
gruity. It might have had a worse fate. Built in 1638, the name of the architect is not 
given but the style is more akin to that of Thorpe than to that of Inigo Jones. Stately 
and impressive it is, but scarcely beautiful, with those curious and unlovely gables 
and the awkward fenestration of the main front. But there is much beauty in tha 
interior which has given Mrs. Esdaile the opportunity for one of those delightful 
pieces of research in which she is for ever bringing to light forgotten sculptors of | 


the 17th or 18th centuries. John Colt junior, the carver of the beautiful screen, is the 
discovery on this occasion. 
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Those of us who have the misfortune not to be Scots may well be just as grateful 
} to Mr. Morton, who is, I believe, equally unfortunate, as the hundred per cent. 

Scotsman, for this second book of his : In Scotland Again. For that engaging country 
, can charm the visitor into a sort of acquired patriotism such as has evidently seized 

on Mr. Morton and which he passes on to his reader. Scotland both in its landscape 
and its history has an attraction which none can resist and which no country can 
surpass. It is not only the strange fascination that clings to the names of Mary and 
) of Charles Edward—neither of them very heroic figures, but both possessed of the 
| family “ charm ”’—nor the adoring affection with which men speak of Burns and 
/ Scott, but the wild beauty of the background, the Gaelic mysticism which pervades 
the misty islands—* O Sir, a most dolorous country ” said Doctor Johnson—all 
these things “‘ felt in the blood and felt along the heart ” have combined to surround 
_ it with a halo of romance. Truth to tell that romance is to a large extent a sublimation 
of a bloody and sordid past. The romantic clansmen in a “ close up ” view'seem little 
better than gangs of racketeers and blackmailers throwing out an occasional heroic 
gesture—which aspect of the case is not ignored by Mr. Morton. But his long journey 
up the west and down the east of Scotland is full of delightful appreciation. He does 
not pace the ground with unuplifted eye but sees and notes much more than the ordin- 
ary traveller and records his thoughts and visions in an easy and vivid prose. He is, 
of course, lucky. It is not every tourist who can be sure of an encounter with a philo- 
sophic tramp or boatman or will arrive at Fort William precisely when the Mod 
begins, or sees an Excellency ‘‘ march out of the room like the massed bands of the 
Brigade of Guards ” or may watch an eagle chasing a terrified hind. All these occur to 
Mr. Morton, but the best things in the book are his wanderings in Galloway, with his 
discovery—at least to my southern ignorance it is a discovery—of Mactaggart’s 
Scottish Gallovidian Encyclopaedia, a storehouse of curious information ; his adven- 
turous walk through the weird and desolate Larig Ghru ; and the account of his three 
days in an Aberdeen trawler, a stirring descriptive piece. 


Quite a different kind of book is the Face of Scotland, which is a businesslike 
topographical description of the whole of the country, compact and comprehensive, 
with no anecdote and no trimmings. The authors, who have “‘ made a vigorous 
effort to suppress that chanting note of Celtic rapture that so often manages to intrude 
upon otherwise sensible narratives dealing with Scotland,” will not object to the 
view that the great attraction of the book is found in the 116 fine photographs and the 
many charming line drawings by Mr. Brian Cook that enrich it, and, with the letter- 
press, make it invaluable to tourists. The authors do not share those sentimental 
regrets over the construction of the motor road through Glencoe, for the reason that 
“ to-day, the steady stream of traffic along its beautiful graded highway will, even in 
the misty recesses of the glen, probably serve to distract the modern spirit from enter- 
ing those realms of sublimation experienced by the Victorians.” I specially commend 
the last chapter, on Scottish buildings, in which is shewn how, while the scanty 
remains of the medizval age are of Norman origin and the characteristic Scottish 
baronial style was derived from France, under the influence of the Adams Edinburgh 
came to be regarded as “ one of the most influential centres of the Greek revival.” 

No greater contrast can be imagined than the flat, prosaic province of East Anglia. 
Those who have enjoyed Mr. Mottram’s novels will recognize him as the inevitable 
guide to that ancient English Kingdom. In due course Mr. Mottram will himself no 
doubt be reckoned among the Norwich worthies, with the Taylors and the Gurneys, 
the Martineaus and the Cromes ; unless he be placed in the long line of bankers 
turned literary in which stand Bagehot, Grote, Lubbock and Leaf. His banking 
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experience provides many a racy anecdote from the days when the private banks 


were not so nearly extinct as now. Probably no part of the British Isles has produced so 
many “‘ characters ”—types which under modern processes of standardization tend 
to disappear. Think of Borrow and Fitzgerald—whom Mr. Mottram very ingeniously 
compares with each other :“‘ men of literary facility with a large capacity for loneliness, 


and a positive appetite for remote and difficult tongues.” A less known figure is — 


W. G. Clarke who had an astonishing knowledge of the natural history and antiquities 
of the unique district of Breckland, where you find the only remaining survival 


(not revival) of the industry of the Stone Age in the flint knapping at Brandon. — 


“ The ancient civilization of this Breckland makes the Minoan remains of Crete, 


the stone circle of Stonehenge and kindred relics seem juvenile.”’ Clarke was so clearly | 
at home in these archaic surroundings that he seemed to Mr. Mottram almost a — 


prehistoric man himself. But this is only a small corner of this still comparatively 
little known province through which Mr. Mottram wanders, imparting to us his 


own enjoyment in the splendid parish churches, the oddities and celebrities (but | 
why has he told us nothing about Gilbert of Sempringham ?), the ports of stranded | 


price, and the comfortable countryside. I suppose the reason why East Anglia has 
preserved so much of its antique charm is, first, that it was the industrial centre of 
England when industrialization was not synonymous with uglification and so has 
more than its share of dignified towns and great churches, and, secondly, that it has 
no ‘‘ beauty spots.” | 

Beauty spots in plenty pervade The Welsh Marches of which Mr. Moore discourses 
in his lively style. This is an unconventional and light-hearted book—so light- 
hearted that he tells us that the Romans left the English here when they departed, 
and that the Roman roads were made fifty years before the ‘‘ strange wild dream 
came out of Galilee.”” Mr. Moore is an enthusiastic adherent of the “ beer-in-pubs ” 
school, and cudgels the sabbatarians, teetotallers and despoilers of the countryside 
right lustily. Itis a book to enjoy, not least in the numerous digressions in which he 
discusses various social problems on which he holds strong views. There is a piece 
of writing concerning an old wild ewe that might find its place in an anthology of 
English prose. 

Wayside Pageant is the fruit of many rambles of discovery and research into the 
lore of old customs, old buildings and our ancestral heritage. If ramblers want to 
know about Stonehenge, coaching days, the origin of fields, the monastic system, 


here he will find what he seeks with economy of words and exuberance of knowledge . | 


H. G. CORNER ~ 


